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Editorial 





English 493 - Southern Life and 


Literary Culture — DR. SUSAN B. RILEY, Teacher 


It was George Herbert Palmer who said of college t¢éachers that every 
good one teaches one course that represents her best of all; that it pre- 
sents in epitome her character and characteristics; that no other course 
challenges her quite as much or evokes responses quite as convincing. 

The course named above and Dr. Riley bear a becoming mutuality. 
Her other courses are well taught, of course. They are indeed being well 
taught by other good teachers. But not Southern Life and Literary Cul- 
ture! In a manner unique and vital she achieves the fusion of the 
course’s halves. Southern life, at its best, is a reasonably vivid personal 
description of Dr. Riley. Except in professional routines (such for 
instance as the travel and service required by a five-year term as na- 
tional President of the AAUW) it is the only life she has ever lived. 
Geographically she is bounded on the north by Louisville, Kentucky, 
and on the south by Clinton, Mississippi. Her father was one of the 
leaders in the Baptist ministry. Her mother was a teacher, and until 
lately was on the staff of Mississippi College. Her home was one of 
Southern Life and Literary Culture. Miss Riley attended Blue Moun- 
tain College. If you are not acquainted with the role that Blue Moun- 
tain has essayed in Southern Life and Literary Culture, it would be 
revealing to check the alumnae. 

She taught one year at Bowling Green, Kentucky, and has finished her 
29th year at Peabody College. Since Bowling Green and Nashville 
are almost directly between Louisville and Clinton, she hasn’t had much 
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east or west either. Hers is a Southern Life, filled with Southern gen- 
tility and graciousness and discrimination. For indeed discrimination 
is one of the South’s major premises. It over-emphasizes it at times, 
as indeed we are likely to over-emphasize all of our virtues. Alert and 
deep probing discrimination is the great rescuer of all of our culture, 
literary and otherwise. The people who homogenize milk, in one 
respect, set culture a bad pattern. It is not the process to use with the 
South’s literary culture. 

The South has always yielded a rich harvest of Literary Culture, and, 
since no true guardian of the harvest can do less, Dr. Riley quickly and 
unmistakably points out the tares to the harvesters. Her guidance in 
Southern Life and Literary Culture is of great profit to those who glean 
in the field, and any teacher who invests her guidance with love and 
wisdom, as she does, will have some of the yield accumulatively added 
to her own granary. 

Southern Life and Literary Culture is but another way of saying 
Susan B. Riley. 

















The Soviet Challenge for 
Technological Supremacy 
(We Need a Scientist’s Bill) 


ANDREW ROCKOVER CECIL 
McMurry College, Abilene, Texas 


The new technological developments in atomic energy and automa- 
tion have vested in educational authorities a grave responsibilty to 
encourage students to follow research, scientific, and technical careers. 
The shortage of scientists is not only a problem of abundant economy, 
but also a problem of national security. We are not training enough 
men in the complex science of operating and maintaining what has been 
developed. Russia has a huge armed force of highly skilled and trained 
men whose electronic equipment compares favorably with our own. 

The dimensions of this danger to the security of our nation have been 
described in books, featured in magazines, discussed on the air, and 
have attracted front pages of our newspapers. The sobering facts are 
that the Soviets are progressing at an extremely rapid pace in the 
race for brain power and technological leadership. We are afraid, 
however, that the facts and estimates concerning Soviet capabilities 
have not broken through the crust of our consciousness. 

Nicholas De Witt of Harvard University, in his recent book, Soviet 
Professional Manpower, points out the high quality of professional 
training in scientific, technical, and applied fields. The Soviet engineer 
obtains his professional degree after five to five and a half years of 
intensive training, while the American student obtains a similar pro- 
fessional degree in four years. The Soviet student is also required to 
be proficient in languages. English, the new language of science, is 
the favorite. 

According to Dr. John R. Dunning, Dean of Columbia University, 
“Nothing can be done to prevent the Russians from gaining on us in 
scientific and technical manpower at a ratio of 2 to 1. Already we have 
lost the battle of engineering manpower, at least in numbers.” 
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The Soviet Union produced as many Ph.Ds in 1953 as the United 
States; but while Soviet degrees ran 3 to 1 in favor of science and 
engineering, U.S. degrees were 2.3 to 1 in favor of the humanities. 
The head of the Central Intelligence Agency, Allen Dulles announced, 
“It is well to note that the Soviets are now turning out more university 
graduates in the sciences and engineering than we are, about 120,000 
to 70,000 in 1955. In round numbers, the Soviets will graduate about 
1,200,000 in the sciences in the 10 years from 1950 to 1960, while the 
comparable United States figure will be about 900,000.” 

The sinister warning of the long-range plan of world conquest by the 
Soviet Union with the help of experts and technicians is found in the 
recent report, “Engineering and Scientific Manpower in the United 
States,” prepared by the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy: “It should 
be no secret that the United States is in desperate danger of falling 
behind the Soviet world in a critical field of competition in the edu- 
cation and training of adequate numbers of scientists, engineers, and 
technicians . . . It would be a major blunder to imagine that the Soviets 
lag behind us as abstract thinkers about the universe, or as practitioners 
of theories . . .” 

There are many misconceptions about the quality of Soviet profes- 
sional training. Dr. Ralph E. Lapp, Director of Nuclear Science Serv- 
ice, who attended the Peacetime Conference on Atomic Energy in 
Geneva, recently told the Cleveland Council on World Affairs, “I 
would like to lead up to the evaluation of the Soviet performance at 
Geneva by mentioning that, in the lay mind, there are many miscon- 
ceptions about Soviet science. First, there is the general impression 
that the Soviet scientists are Johnny-come-latelys who are just getting 
into science. This, I submit, is quite untrue.” 

Four top U.S. physicists*, back from a scientific conference in Mos- 
cow, shared with the editors of The Wall Street Journal the following 
major impressions of what is happening in Soviet science: “A decision 
has been made at the top to spare neither rubles nor men to gain 
scientific dominance in high-energy physics, the base for all atomic 
energy applications. The Soviet education system, far more rigorous 


* Dr. Freeman J. Dyson, Institute of Advanced Studies, Princeton, N.J.; Dr. Robert E. 
Marshak, University of Rochester; Dr. Jack Steinberger, Columbia University; and Dr. 


Robert R. Wilson, Cornell University. 
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than that in this country, pushes the best students into science. Russian 
engineering and technical knowledge is far more advanced than many 
Americans realize. U.S. scientific visitors to Russia these days detect 
an air of scientific ferment and enthusiastic competition with this 
country in research.” (Wall Street Journal, June 13, 1956.) 


Soviet Russia is building a technical economy from the top down. 
While Soviet leaders bid to make Moscow the scientific center of the 
world—in 1955 for the 25,000 high schools of the United States we 
produced 125 (!) physics teachers. 


Lewis Strauss, Chairman of the U.S. Atomic Energy Commission, 
told the Thomas Alva Edison Foundation: “I can learn of no public 
high school in our country where a student obtains so thorough a 
preparation in science and mathematics, even if he seeks it—even if 
he should be a potential Einstein, Edison, Fermi, or Bell.”” When in 
our schools the proportion of students studying algebra has dropped 
in the last 50 years from 56% to 24%, geometry from 27% to 
11%, and physics from 20% to 4%—+the situation is not any more a 
matter for academic debate. When half of this nation’s high schools 
do not offer courses in chemistry or physics—to paraphrase Grover 
Cleveland’s famous remark (made when he called Congress into special 


session to consider the economic crisis of 1893)—‘‘We face a condition, 
not a theory.” 


What is wrong with. our educational system? What can we do to 
put the training in fundamental sciences and mathematics on a basis 


which will permit us to win the atomic race in either its military or 
economic aspect? 


Dr. Homer L. Dodge, president emeritus of Norwich University, 
Vermont, and his son, Norton, who recently returned from a visit in 
Soviet Russia to investigate the Russian educational system, make a 
sharp distinction between educators and “educationists” in an inter- 
view which appeared in the U.S. News & World Report (Oct. 7, 1955) : 
“The control of elementary and secondary school education in America, 
they declare, is in the hands of educationists who for the most part 
have not studied science and know nothing about it. They are anxious 
that youth ‘understand the influence of science in human life,’ but no 
word is said about understanding science itself. . . . The trouble began 
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when John Dewey said that not knowledge or information but self- 
realization is the goal of education . . .” 

Of course, we may expect that some of our educators will not agree 
with the Dodges that “Dewey has been confuted and our youth cheated.” 
But undoubtedly there is a defensible compromise between education 
directed toward preparation for adequate living and education directed 
toward preparation to conform with the new realities of an atomic world. 

Since the mastery of sciences—the essential tools of the atomic age— 
became an absolute necessity, we need a more demanding, strict, and 
rigorous discipline. 

In July, 1956, in Geneva, at an international conference of top 
education officials from 74 countries, the chief Soviet delegate, Mme. 
Ludmila Dubrovina listed the following recent Soviet advances in 
education: Russia requires six years of mathematics for pupils be- 
tween the ages of 1] and 17. In a series of “mathematics Olimpiads” 
bright students can compete for a “national mathematics champion- 
ship.” Mathematics clubs have sprung at every level of education 
(Time, July 30, 1956). 

William Benton, publisher of Encyclopedia Britannica, in his report 
about education in Soviet Russia, told the Association for Higher 
Education, Chicago, Illinois: “At all levels, the Soviet students, like 
European students in general, work much harder than our American 
youngsters. Wearing their military-looking uniforms, Soviet children 
for the first four years concentrate on reading, writing, arithmetic, and 
Russian. In the last six years, more than 40 per cent of their time 
goes to science and mathematics. During these years, they must take 
algebra, geometry, and trigonometry. Also compulsory are four or 
five years of physics, four years of chemistry, two years of biology, a 
year of astronomy, and a year of psychology. Finally, each student 
takes six years of a foreign language... .” 

Is a reformed curriculum with emphasis on sciences within the 
grasp of our youngsters? Without hesitation, our answer is, Yes. From 
this writer’s experience in teaching at the universities in Europe, South 
America, and the United States, we can emphatically declare that we 
have a vast reservoir of talents. With a proper educational climate our 
youngsters can meet the challenge of the new Soviet competition 
throughout the world. 
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To provide a proper educational climate, we should do as follows: 
First, encourage individual demonstrations of proficiency and capa- 
bility to go into scientific fields. We should separate the more gifted 
children and not level them down to the “average” general level. The 
socialist state offers uniformity—it makes everyone poor. Uniformity 
of treatment of all pupils regardless of their learning capacity is a 
vicious perversion of the concept of democracy. Such imposing of 
artificial barriers to a child’s mental development and gifts degenerates 
“equality” (or rather uniformity), often confused with “democracy,” 
into a worship of mediocrity. We should, therefore, provide for our 
public schools an educational program designed to give terminal train- 
ing to large numbers of students who have not the mental capacity to 
go to colleges, and a separate curriculum appropriate as college prepa- 
ratory work. Rigorous, high quality courses in the field of sciences 
should be woven into the latter curriculum. 


Some healthy signs of strengthening the high school curriculum are 
starting to appear on the educational horizon. For example, recent 
recommendations from a committee of the Texas State Board of Edu- 
cation studying what Texas high school pupils need for graduation 
include two laboratory science courses instead of one now required; 
less school time for practicing football, basketball, and other inter- 
school athletics; and discontinuing health and physical education 
as one of the sixteen required graduation units. The committee also 
recommended that schools provide a variety of courses to give both 


the college preparatory and non-college preparatory pupils the subject 
matter they need. 


Second, our high schools and colleges abound with talents worthy 
of encouragement that will nourish the curiosity of gifted minds. The 
passion to understand must be nurtured. Einstein once stated, “There 
is such a thing as a passionate desire to understand, just as there is a 
passionate desire for music. This passion is common with children, 
but it usually vanishes as they grow up. Without it, there would be 
no natural science and no mathematics.” John Jay Hopkins, Chairman 
and President of General Dynamics Corporation, in his address de- 
livered before the Annual Thanksgiving Institute of the Oakland Public 
Schools, California, stated: ““The only way mankind has discovered to 
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bring genius to fruition, and to pass along its gifts to those coming 
along after, is through teaching.” 

This brings us to the second widely discussed problem—the shortage 
of science and mathematics teachers. The American Association for 
the Advancement of Science (AAAS) came out with an action program 
toward recruitment and training of an adequate number of able science 
teachers and scientists. The statement on the Science Teaching Im- 
provement Program which appeared in the July 22, 1955 issue of 
Science (a document highly recommended to be read) contemplates 
various ways in which science teaching can be made more attractive. 

The above mentioned statement lists the following factors responsible 
for the shortage of well-qualified teachers and the deficiencies of much 
of the instruction given in these fields: birth rate changes, lower salaries 
of teachers, educational policies and attitudes, and attitudes of scientists. 

The upsurge of births in the United States during World War II and 
the post-war years brought a continued increase in high school enroll- 
ment. The teachers for the increasing high school population must be 
drawn from the generation born during the 1930s when birth rates 
were low. The small supply of newly graduated teachers is further 
diminished by industry, research, and occupations other than teaching 
which offer higher salaries than does teaching. The over-all shortage 
of new graduates in the field of sciences affects, therefore, the teaching 
occupation more than other areas of applied science. 

Among the devices to meet the pressing current shortage the AAAS 
lists: higher salaries, better working conditions, awards for distin- 
guished teachers, and employment of experts-consultants, who will 
tutor, assist, and serve as a source of information and help to the less 
experienced and less competent science teachers. As an emergency 
measure, the statement of the AAAS suggests possible changes in the 
certification requirements. There is a potential source of high school 
teachers of science and mathematics in individuals with substantial 
work in these fields, who are disqualified from teaching because they 
lack the required courses in education. The need for changes in the 
methods of certification is brought up also in the above quoted inter- 
view with the Dodges: “As a result of the educationist’s control of 
certification and advancement requirements, the teacher is forced into 
still more advanced work in education instead of in much-needed courses 
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in subject matter. Thus is ignorance perpetuated. What is needed is 
certification and advancement based on state-wide examinations in sub- 
ject-matter fields.” 

While discussing the efforts toward training an adequate number of 
able science teachers and scientists, we should point out these efforts 
are not limited to educators. More and more industrialists recognize the 
vital need for developing scientists and technicians who will constitute 
the mainspring of the American economy of tomorrow. 

Grants, scholarships, and endowments are commonplace today. Gen- 
eral Electric reports that more than 250 teachers from 38 states were 
studying under G.E. fellowships during the summer of 1956. Kenneth 
G. Patrick, manager of G.E.’s educational relations, stated: “Our only 
aim in sponsoring summer fellowships is to help teachers gain a more 
intimate knowledge of their subjects so they can increase student interest 
and enrollment in science and mathematics courses.” Since 1945 more 
than 1,600 teachers have received G.E. fellowships, and they “may have 
had some effect on the teaching of science and math to some 500,000 
students.” (Wall Street Journal, June 26, 1956.) Shell Oil Company 
made its entry into the summer fellowship field in 1956 by offering free 
scholarships for secondary school and college teachers of science and 
mathematics at Stanford and Cornell Universities. 


David Sarnoff, Chairman of the Board of Radio Corporation of 
America, in an address delivered before the National Security Industrial 
Association suggested that a National Educational Reserve be estab- 
lished in order that business may restitute the personnel it has drawn 
away from the school system. This Reserve would consist of qualified 
teachers in mathematics, physics, chemistry, engineering, and related 
subjects, and would be drawn from technological ranks of industry. 
“T have in mind,” said Sarnoff, “the release—and with full pay for 
at least a year—of a reasonable number of men and women for teaching 
assignments in their local schools. This unique Reserve could also 
mobilize those who have reached the retirement age, but whose knowl- 
edge and experience would make them inspiring teachers.” 

The plan was projected to “bring the breath of living reality into the 
classroom” and to “restore the sense of adventure to technical careers 
and inspire many and able imaginative students to follow the scientific 
and technological disciplines into the college years.” The enthusiastic 
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initiator of this project admits, however, that the Education Reserve 
would have to be strictly an interim program to help meet an immediate 
situation. 

To meet the “cold war of the classrooms” and the growing challenge 
of Soviet Russa, we have to undertake more efficient steps which will 
permit us to reach and then to surpass Soviet Russia in the production 
of scientists and engineers. 

This author sees the solution in an Act of Congress for government- 
subsidized education of scientists. The GI bill was passed to restore lost 
educational opportunities to those service men and women whose educa- 
tional or vocational ambitions have been interrupted or impeded by 
reason of active service in the Armed Forces during a period of emer- 
gency. We are now in a state of emergency. The Scientists’ Bill would 
provide subsidized education for training of scientists whose skill in 
the present race for brain power and technological leadership will 
provide the only hope to prevent war eventualities. 

The approval of institutions and training establishments qualified to 
provide training courses in the field of sciences, the factors determining 
the eligibility to this program of education, the type of courses or re- 
search, the number of credit-hours for which the student must be regis- 
tered in order to be considered as pursuing the science career, and other 
details should be formulated by scientists, educators, and official agen- 
cies interested in scientific training. 

The Soviet scientists are the best rewarded of the entire Union. Ac- 
cording to William Benton the average professor in the USSR earns 
perhaps ten times as much as an ordinary Russian worker. Outstanding 
professors earn the equivalent of the annual salary of an American 
industrial corporation president. When Soviet Russia offers unparal- 
leled salaries and prestige to scientists, we should at least aid persons 
who are able to enter the important fields of sciences which they nor- 
mally could aspire to and obtain had they the necessary funds. 

Secretary Folsom estimates that “each year about 60,000 students of 
high ability drop out of high school before graduation . . . and half of 
the students in the upper one-fourth of their high school classes do not 
go on to college.” Dr. Alan Waterman, Director of the National Science 
Foundation testified before a Congressional Committee that of a given 
group of American young people with the intellectual ability required 
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of doctoral students 46 per cent finish college and only 1.7 per cent 
earn Doctor of Philosophy degrees or their equivalent. 


The typical answer this writer receives from students of high ability 
who give up their scientific career is: “I have to make my way through 
college, and since science courses require hard work with afternoon 
laboratories, I was forced to drop them.” In Soviet Russia every student 
who can make the necessary grades is entitled to a state scholarship 
which permits him to pursue his studies and to reach the top of the best 
rewarded scientific hierarchy. 


From the GI bill we can learn indirectly what results to expect from 
the proposed Scientists’ Bill. Lt. General Thomas S. Power, U.S.A.F., 
Commander of Air Research and Development Command, in his ad- 
dress before the National Security Industrial Association (January 19, 
1956) compared the Soviet emphasis on technical training with our own 
program and stated the following figures: From 1940 to 1948, the 
curve of training in the engineering field in both countries was on a 
fairly even keel. We forged ahead in 1950 when all-time high of 
50,000 engineers were graduated. This spurt was due, in a large 
measure, to the GI bill for government subsidized education. This figure 
has dropped each year since then, going to a low of 20,000 in 1955. 


Many of our citizens emotionally resist federal aid to education be- 
cause it may increase our tax burden, but long ago someone pointed 
out that a penny held close enough to the eye will shut out the sun. We 
did not hesitate to pour billions of dollars into the most imaginative 
and ambitious projects ever attempted in the field of electric power, 
sea and land transportation and communication, mass production, and 
atomic energy. Why should we hesitate to make investments in the most 
important national resource—education indispensable to our survival? 
Why should we hesitate to emulate the Russians in the support offered 
to those who are talented and desire education which, as Secretary 
Folsom recently said, is basic “to our collective strength in the cause 
of world peace”? 

The figures and facts outlined above may make this writer sound like 
a Casandra. The truth is that we believe that we can do a better job than 
Soviet Russia. The hope of Soviet Russia lies in coercion and exploita- 
tion; the hope of the United States lies in freedom and cooperation. 
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No economist believes in efficiency of slave labor; no educator believes 
in far-reaching success of drafted students. 


Our great intangible asset is faith. When human efforts and aspira- 
tions break away from religion, the results can be only disastrous. Dr. 
Arnold J. Toynbee, one of the greatest contemporary historians, describ- 
ing the Benedictine Christian approach to work tells us that Saint Bene- 
dict reconsecrated man’s work to God’s glory and service; he put Chris- 
tianity into practice by putting man’s work back into its original and 
natural spiritual setting. Work is honourable occupation in itself, but 
is valuable only in so far as it ministers to the worker’s spiritual welfare. 


The evidence of past history quoted by Professor Toynbee proves 
beyond doubt that a man’s work can be healthy and beneficial only 
when it is a part of man’s religion. Whenever work has been divorced 
from religion, it has always become demonic and destructive. 


Concluding his great address on “Man at Work in God’s World” 
delivered before the Church and Work Congress (October 19, 1955) 
Professor Toynbee stated: “My first point is that Man’s Work in God’s 
World cannot be healthy or beneficial unless we consecrate it; .. . 
My second point is that the price of consecration is the same as the 
price of liberty; it is eternal vigilance—and the exercise of this vigilance 
cannot be delegated by you and me to the public authorities, civil or 
ecclesiastical, for them to administer it for us vicariously. This is not 
feasible, because the place where Work is consecrated is not the im- 
personal field of relations between us which we call Society; the place 
where Work goes right or wrong is the soul of each individual human 
being... .” 


In Soviet Russia the scientist’s spirit and soul are controlled by the 
state; his work, disassociated from religion, has become an end in it- 
self—a demonic force. We pray that in this country the efforts of our 
scientists will continue to be, as every work had originally intended to 
be, an incidental means of spiritual edification. We shall meet the 
Soviet challenge when our work becomes a subordinate part of our 
religion which transmits to our work the spiritual driving force. 
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The Kinds of Association which Pro- 
spective Teachers Need with Youth 


SHIZUKO N. HARRY 
University of Utah 


Educators have long been cognizant of the fact that actual experience 
promotes genuine learning. Peavey’ noted that a fundamental point of 
view appearing in educational thought from Quintilian down to Dewey 
is that real learning cannot be effected remote from real living. The 
earliest one-year normal schools in this country recognized the im- 
portance of experience and required prospective teachers to devote a 
large part of that year to working with children in the model school.’ 
Porter’s’ experiment in providing many types of meaningful direct ex- 
periences to prospective teachers gave evidence that these experiences 
contributed to growth in professional insight and judgment. Butler‘ 
analyzed criticisms and suggestions concerning teacher education and 
concluded that such education should include a rich background of field 
experience and a period of well-supervised, genuine experience in 
student teaching. 

A more recent, intensive study’ of the undergraduate programs in 
teacher education at five selected institutions in the Midwest indicated 
a definite trend towards providing increased, and also intensified, 
guided experiences with children and youth. 


What prospective teachers should have, then, are diversified pro- 





1 Peavey, Samuel B., “A Handbook of Professional Laboratory Experiences in ‘Teacne: 
Education.” Unpublished Doctoral Dissertation, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1953. pp. 1-2. 

* American Association of Teachers Colleges, Sub-Committee of the Committee on 
Standards and Surveys, School and Community Laboratory Experiences in Teacher Edu- 
cation. Oneonta, New York: The Association, 1948. p. 60. 

* Porter, Mary R., “The Development of Professional Insight and Judgment in Teachers.” 
Unpublished Doctoral Dissertation, The Ohio State University, 1938. 461 pp. 

“Butler, Elizabeth A., “An Analysis of Published Criticisms and Suggestions Related to 
Teacher Training, and the Development of a Teacher Training Syllabus.” Abstracts of Dis- 
sertations, University Chronicles Series, University of Southern California. University of 
Southern California Press, 1948. pp. 233-234. 

* Harry, Shizuko N., “An Appraisal of the Undergraduate Professional Program in 
Secondary Education at the University of Utah.” Unpublished Doctoral Dissertation, Uni- 
versity of Utah, 1956. 405 pp. 
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fessional laboratory experiences designed “to develop understanding 
that goes beyond verbalization and fixed skills; [and] to develop ac- 
tion based upon thinking and the flexible and creative use of skills.”” 
Students should be provided with many, varied opportunities to associ- 
ate and work with children of all ages. 


Goal of Professional Training Through 
Association with Youth 


What should be some of the specific understandings and skills that 
prospective teachers should emerge with through association with chil- 
dren and youth? This section is directed primarily toward the educa- 
tion of secondary-school teachers, but the understandings and skills 
students should acquire pertain to all prospective teachers. The goal 
of professional training should be to provide prospective teachers with 
opportunities to: 


1. Recognize that each individual matures at his own rate of progress 
toward his maximal potential, with rate of progress having little rela- 
tion to the maximum. 

2. Recognize that the interests and purposes of individuals of dif- 
ferent maturity levels vary considerably. 

3. Recognize that each stage in the developmental pattern has some 
elements of characteristic behavior. 

4. Recognize that adolescence is a transition period between child- 
hood and adulthood. 

5. Recognize that developmental tasks play a dominant part in the 
life of adolescents. 

6. Recognize that adolescence is frequently characterized by un- 
stable behavior, awkwardness, and insecurity. 

7. Recognize that some forms of conflict of behavior may be 
brought on by the expectations and customs of the community in which 
the individuals live. 

8. Acquire skill in utilizing various techniques to learn more about 
the needs of adolescents. 





® American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education, Revised Standards and Policies 
for Accrediting Colleges for Teacher Education of the American Association of Colleges for 
Teacher Education. Oneonta, New York: The Association, 1952. pp. 20-21. 
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9. Acquire skill in applying the principles of working democrati- 
cally, for example, inviting youth to participate in planning, in making 
choices, and in evaluation. 

10. Acquire skill in helping adolescents to become more objective 
and discriminating in evaluating their efforts and achievements. 


11. Acquire skill in consulting with adolescents as individuals and 
also in groups. 


12. Acquire skill in guiding small group work before taking charge 
of large groups. 


13. Acquire skill in using the multiple motivations in a group in 
creative and original ways. 

14. Develop a sensitivity to adolescent behavior, so that they will 
know in which circumstances to intervene and when not to intervene. 

15. Ascertain whether or not they like working with adolescents, 
and whether or not they should continue in teacher education. 


Guidance of Association with Youth 


Many of the experiences students need are the kinds of experiences 
they should have under guidance. Students require proper direction 
as they build skills and understandings through participation. Actu- 


ally, the training of prospective teachers should be somewhat analogous 
to that of medical interns, because 


. .. the complexity of the teacher’s responsibility as one who supposedly works 
as mediator of the social and personal and intellectual affairs of human beings 
is no less important than that of the medical doctor who works primarily toward 
man’s physical well-being.’ 


Sound cooperation between the university instructors in charge 
of field experiences and agency supervisors is essential for the best 
interests of the students and of the people served by the agencies. An 
adequate program for joint supervision and guidance by the university 
and the agencies is needed to bring about better insights by the stu- 
dents. The University of Minnesota, for example, stipulates that the 
agencies which take students must agree to give proper supervision and 





* Cottrell, Donald P., editor, Teacher Education for a Free People. Oneonta, New York: 
The American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education, 1956. p. 224. 
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to write an evaluation of the students’ work on standard forms supplied 
by the university. All agency supervisors must be qualified to evaluate 
the students’ performance and must hold frequent conferences with 
students to discuss their work and offer suggestions to them. The Ohio 
State University also receives good cooperation from the many schools 
and agencies where students obtain their field experiences. 


Ways of Associating with Youth 


There are opportunities present in most communities for students 
to obtain practical experience in working with children and youth as 
assistants to supervisors, leaders, counselors, music instructors, arts 
and crafts teachers, readers, etc. Actually, the types of association which 
students have should be based upon their individual needs for develop- 
ing increased professional understandings and judgments concerning 
child growth and development and the community in which the school 
is located. 

Many community organizations willingly cooperate with teacher- 
education institutions and accept student helpers. Some organizations 
and agencies where students may be able to do volunteer work are: 
YMCA and YWCA groups; Boy and Girl Scouts; Camp Fire Girls; 
boys’ and girls’ community clubs; summer camps; recreational centers; 
church youth programs; settlement houses or their prototypes; public 
schools, especially participation in club and, possibly, athletic pro- 
grams; kindergartens; day nurseries; children’s hospitals, with special 
reference to normal children recuperating before returning to regular 
schools; juvenile research centers; and state institutions, such as the 
schools for the deaf and blind, children’s health centers, and crippled 
children’s service centers. 


When to Provide Association with Youth 


When should practical field experiences be offered to students? The 
generally accepted practice seems to be to provide contacts with chil- 
dren, youth, and adults before student teaching, which is usually some- 
time in the senior year. Attempts to provide professional laboratory 
experiences after student teaching are not numerous. Western Michigan 
College introduces students to field experiences in their freshman year. 
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Ball State Teachers College in Indiana offers youth agency work to 
sophomores on an optional basis, but requires participation in the 
junior year in one of the classes at the campus laboratory school. The 
University of Minnesota requires youth leadership activities in com- 
munity agencies during the junior year. The Ohio State University en- 
courages students to participate in the September Field Experience at 
the beginning of their sophomore year. The university requires various 
types of field experiences before the student is accepted for student 
teaching. 

Optimum practice might be to provide varied field experiences to 
students as soon as they are admitted to the college of education, and 
to follow up student teaching with a period of professional laboratory 
experiences. Post-student-teaching observations and participation would: 


. - + (L) permit students to do more intensive work in areas of special in- 
terest or competence; (2) . . . make it possible for students to strengthen 
shortage areas; (3) . . . help students gain a new overview of the larger school 
situation and to study the interrelationships of its various parts." 





* American Association of Teachers Colleges, Sub-Committee of the Committee on Stand- 
ards and Surveys, School and Community Experiences in Teacher Education. Oneonta, New 
York: The Association, 1948. p. 199. 
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Pioneer Concepts of American 
Public Education 


JOHN ANDREW WIMPEY 
Graduate Student 
George Peabody College for Teachers 


The obvious weaknesses in American public education are often 
played up by educators as well as by those persons outside the arena 
of public education. The writer believes it is urgent that the strengths 
of American public education be emphasized. Some have defended the 
education field with the arguments of the crowded classrooms, the short- 
age of teachers, the battle over books, the federal aid issue, the skir- 
mishes over religion, the clarification of educational policies, et cetera. 
In view of the temper of the times, educator are in need of taking the 
offensive by playing up the following basic truths or living realities 
in American public education: 

Public schools are essential to democracy. Even a cursory survey 
of our heritage will quickly reveal that public consciousness for educa- 
tion is deeply rooted in America and is most essential to the well-being 
of the American people. The educational ideals of early leaders should 
never be lost to view in spite of politics, precedents, traditions, and ad- 
verse circumstances clouding these ideals to the point of obscurity at 
times. The ultimate public victory, however, must recognize George 
Washington’s plea to promote institutions for the general diffusion of 


knowledge. In Washington’s farewell address to the American people 
in 1796, he said: 


Promote then, as an object of primary importance, institutions for the general 
diffusion of knowledge. In proportion as the structure of a government gives 
force to public opinion, it is essential that public opinion should be enlightened. 


Jefferson called for an educated citizenry to hold the powers of 
government. Jefferson writing to Colonel Yancey of Alabama in 1816 
said: “If a nation expects to be ignorant and free in a state of civiliza- 
tion it expects what never was and never will be. . . .” Earlier in 1787, 
Jefferson had written to James Madison from Paris saying: 
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Above all things, I hope the education of the common people will be at- 
tended to; convinced that on this good sense we may rely with the most security 
for the preservation of a due degree of liberty. 


What Jefferson aspired to promote and inspired others to do in educa- 
tion was immense. In 1817, while he was working with the Rockfish 
Gap Commission on public education in Virginia, he wrote that he 
wanted: “A system of education which shall reach every description of 
citizen from the richest to the poorest, as it was the earliest, so will it 
be the latest of all public concerns in which I shall permit myself to take 
an interest.” 

John Jay, the first Chief Justice of the United States Supreme Court, 
looked at education as a means to prevent crime. In a letter to Benjamin 


Rush, he said: 


I consider knowledge to be the soul of a Republic, and as the weak and 
the wicked are generally in alliance, as much care should be taken to diminish 
the number of the former as of the latter. Education is the way to do this, 
and nothing should be left undone to afford all ranks of people the means of 
obtaining a proper degree of it... . 


James Madison saw in education the means for an upright govern- 


ment. While Madison was serving as the fourth president of the 
United States, he wrote: 


A satisfactory plan for primary education is certainly a vital desideratum in 
our Republic .. . 

A popular government without popular information or the means of acquir- 
ing it is but a prologue to a farce or a tragedy, or, perhaps, both. Knowledge 
will forever govern ignorance; and a people who mean to be their own governors 
must arm themselves with the power which knowledge gives. 


John Adams, a Federalist and a conservative, looked upon American 
public education as the wisest and surest means to guarantee economic 


prosperity and political freedom. He expressed new ideals for Amer- 
ican public education when he wrote: 


The instruction of the people in every kind of knowledge that can be of 
use to them in the practice of their moral duties as men, citizens, and Christians, 
and of their political and civil duties as members of society and freemen, ought 
to be the care of the public, and of all who have any share in the conduct of its 
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affairs, in a manner that never yet has been practiced in any age or nation. 
The education here intended is not merely that of the children of the rich and 
noble, but of every rank and class of people, down to the lowest and the poorest. 
It is not too much to say that schools for the education of all should be placed 
at convenient distances and maintained at the public expense. The revenues 
of the State would be applied infinitely better, more charitably, wisely, use- 
fully, and therefore politically in this way than even in maintaining the poor. 
This would be the best way of preventing the existence of the poor. . . . 


Laws for the liberal education of youth, especially of the lower classes of 
people, are so extremely wise and useful that, to a humane and generous mind, 
no expense for this purpose would be thought extravagant. 


Benjamin Franklin, according to Matthew Arnold, was the weightiest 
voice that sounded across the Atlantic. Franklin found Philadelphia be- 
hind Boston in two respects, “there being no provision for defense nor 
for a complete education of youth; no militia nor any college.” He set 
about remedying both defects and in the course of time was successful. 
The public library owes its origin to Franklin’s Junto which succeeded 
in forming a circulating library. As Franklin says in his Autobi- 
ography: 


This was the mother of all the north American subscription libraries, now 
so numerous. It is become a great thing in itself and continually increasing. 
These libraries have improved the general conversation of the Americans, made 
the common tradesmen and farmers as intelligent as most gentlemen from other 
countries, and perhaps have contributed in some degree to the stand so gen- 
erally made throughout the colonies in defense of their privileges. 


Franklin’s Proposals Relating to the Education of Youth in Pennsyl- 
vania in 1749 sounds like the prospectus of a “comprehensive high 
school” of the mid-twentieth century as described by James Conant. 
A passage from the proposal will suggest Franklin’s comprehensive ap- 
proach to education. He said: 


All intended for divinity should be taught the Latin and Greek; for physi¢ 
[medical students] the Latin, Greek and French; for law, the Latin and French; 
merchants, the French, German and Spanish; and though all should not be com- 
pelled to learn Latin, Greek and the modern foreign languages, yet none that 
have an ardent desire to learn them should be refused; their English, arithmetic 
and other studies [commerce, politics, natural resources, oratory, debating, and 
journalism] absolutely necessary, being at the same time not neglected. 
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Thus, Franklin shifted the center of gravity from altogether classical 
preparation to a center of equalitarian usefulness and practical prepara- 
tion. In his Autobiography the genesis of the academy, the predecessor 
of the American high school, is described. He says: 


The first step I took was to associate in the design a number of active friends, 
of whom the Junto furnished a good part; the next was to write and publish a 
pamphlet, entitled Proposals Relating to the Education of Youth in Pennsylvania. 


Another promoter of the free public school system was New York’s 
Governor De Witt Clinton. In 1805 Clinton organized the Free School 


Society, later known as the Public School Society. Shortly afterwards, 
he reported: 


Ten years of the life of a child may now be spent in a common school. . . . 
The outlines of geography, algebra, mineralogy, agriculture, chemistry, mechan- 
ical philosophy, surveying, geometry, astronomy, political economy and ethics 
might be communicated by able preceptors without essential interference with 
the calls of domestic industry. 


In 1827, Governor Clinton added: “The great bulwark of republican 
government is the cultivation of education; for the right of suffrage 
cannot be exercised in a salutary manner without intelligence.” 

Several of the states closely followed the example set in 1879 by 
Jefferson in his “Bill for the More General Diffusion of Knowledge.” 
By 1803, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Delaware, Georgia and Ohio 
had written clauses into their constitutions which were very similar to 
Jefferson’s. 

In 1837, Governor Edward Everett of Massachusetts made this state- 
ment: “The wealth of Massachusetts always has been and always will 
be the mind of her children . . . ;” [therefore, promote public edu- 
cation]. 


The Federal Government in the Ordinance of 1787 resolved that: 


Religion, morality and knowledge being necessary to government and the 
happiness of mankind, schools and the means of education shall forever be en- 
couraged. 


Concerning this Ordinance of 1787 Daniel Webster later said: 
“T doubt whether one single law of any lawgiver, ancient or modern, 
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has produced effects of a more distinct, marked and lasting character 
than the Ordinance of 1787.” He further saw that America’s free 
institutions must rest upon an enlightened electorate. Upon speaking 
about education in an Indiana address of 1837, he said: 


Education, to accomplish the ends of good government, should be universally 
diffused. Open the doors of the school houses to all the children of the land. 
Let no man have the excuse of poverty for not educating his offspring. . . . On 
the diffusion of education among the people rests the preservation and perpetu- 
ation of our free institutions. 


Ralph Waldo Emerson showed his concern for the ideals of equality 
of opportunity and universal education by saying: “Efficient universal 
education is the mother of national prosperity.” 

The Working Men’s Committee of Philadelphia in 1830, urging 
public schools for Pennsylvania, came forth with this striking statement: 


..+ In a republic, the people constitute the government, and by wielding its 
power in accordance with the dictates, either of their intelligence or their 
ignorance; of their judgment or their caprices, are the makers and rulers of their 
own good or evil destiny. . . . 


When the Committees contemplate their condition and that of their fellow 
laborers; when they look around on the glaring inequalities of society, they 
are constrained to believe, that until the means of equal instruction shall be 
equally secured to all, liberty is but an unmeaning word, and equality an 
empty shadow. 


In 1908, Woodrow Wilson made a statement which sounds like an 
echo of what Jefferson said in 1879. Wilson said: “No free government 
can last in health if it lose hold of the traditions of its history, and in 
the public schools these traditions may be and should be sedulously pre- 
served....” 

It was the vision of men like Benjamin Rush of Pennsylvania, Noah 
Webster and Horace Mann of Massachusetts, Archibald D. Murphey of 
North Carolina, and Caleb Mills of Indiana that blueprinted public 
education. The blue-print for public education is continually being re- 
vised and re-evaluated by American leaders today. Paul Monroe gave 
further emphasis to the ideal of equality of opportunity in 1918 writing 
on the “Origin of the Elementary School System in the United States.” 
At that time Monroe advised: 
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. . . the time has arrived when it becomes the paramount duty of every friend 
to the happiness and freedom of man to promote a system of education that shall 
embrace equally all the children of the state, of every rank and condition. 


More recently, in 1950, these ideals of equal, universal, and utili- 
tarian education were promoted by the National Council of Chief State 
School Officers in Desirable Principles and Policies in Educational Ad- 
ministration. The Council said: 


The state should promote equality of educational opportunity for all by 
requiring non-public schools to provide foundation programs of the extent and 
quality required in the public schools. . . . 

Programs of elementary and secondary education should: (1) Be planned as 
related, continuous, and articulated experiences appropriate for all children 
and youth; (2) Serve the common and peculiar needs of all children and 
youth; (3) Be adjusted to the requirements of the individual and to the 
changing conditions of society and should be free and available to every person 
who can benefit from it. 


There is great similarity between the pronouncements of 1950 and 
those of Rush, Mann, Stevens and other early educators. Dr. Benjamin 
Rush advocated that free schools be “. . . established in every town- 
ship, or in districts consisting of one hundred families.” Furthermore, 
in 1786, he recommended that: 


. . . the same system of grammar, oratory and philosophy, will be taught in 
every part of the state, and the literary features of Pennsylvania will thus des- 
ignate one great and equally enlightened family. 


Archibald D. Murphey in 1817 proposed that: “Poor children are the 
peculiar property of the state, and by proper cultivation they will con- 
stitute a fund of intellectual and moral worth.” 

American public schools have been successful. The American his- 
torian, Henry Steele Commager, recounted some of the triumphs of 
American public education in Life, October, 1950. Among other things, 
public education created national unity through the teaching of self 
government. American writers like Webster, Cooper, and McGuffey 
gave Americans a common and universal means of communication. 
American public schools have Americanized over eight million im- 
migrants since 1840. In short the public schools have kept us a free 
and united people, according to Professor Commager. 
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The reader may ask, why did America establish, without precedent, 
such schools as she has today? Why this faith? Why does she have 
compulsory attendance laws? Why does she levy taxes for schools? 
All these answers lie on some intangibles of faith and understanding of 
human personality that are tied up in the principle of equality of op- 
portunity and self-realization. Once more, public schools are es- 
sential to the operation of our democracy. Thomas Jefferson was aware 
of this; educators today are aware of it too. 

As educators look reflectively over these basic ideals of public edu- 
cation, they should gain assurance that the public schools have won 
their place in public life. Since America operates in the frame-work 
of democratic principles, educators and the public together can keep 
public education appreciated by having sound foundations for it, know- 
ing of its amazing development, and paying more liberally for it from 
America’s boundless resources. Then, every American can say with 
William Allen White: “I am not afraid of tomorrow, for I have seen 
yesterday, and I love today.” 
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A clear, comprehensive introduction to educational measure- 
ment for both elementary and secondary levels, this book is the 
result of Dr. Noll’s rich background of teaching and research in 
education and psychology. It is designed to meet the four most 
urgent needs of the beginning student. 


First, it provides an orientation to the field of measurement and 
evaluation in education, with attention to the historical and scien- 
tific backgrounds and perspectives. Next, it presents in simple 
form the elements of measurement and statistical theory. Third, 
it prepares students to select suitable standardized tests, to ap- 
praise and use these intelligently, and to interpret the results 
obtained. Finally, it develops in students the understanding and 
skill necessary for constructing measuring instruments for their 
own purposes. 


INTRODUCTION TO EDUCATIONAL MEASUREMENT 


Victor H. 
Noll, 


Michigan State 
University 





For those who wish to go beyond the basic statistics presented 
in the body of the text, an appendix is provided in which the 
statistical material is brought to a level consistent with the needs 
of counselors, guidance workers, school psychologists, and teach- 
ers in service who desire a more thorough knowledge. 

Beginning students will find this book an excellent presentation 
of the entire field of educational measurement. 


Houghton Mifflin Company 








The Teaching of Current Events 


R. RODERICK PALMER 
The Ohio State University 


EACH generation in its turn will face problems and must be prepared 
to work toward their solution. This fact presents a continuing challenge 
for the schools to deal with current affairs. It is essential to provide an 
educational program designed to further the development of an en- 
lightened public opinion. Schools, colleges, radio, and press share the 
responsibility for developing an informed and enlightened citizenry. 
There is no standard pattern for this work. In a progressive program 
there should be developed from the time pupils first come to school: 


The habit of keeping informed on current affairs 
A competence in the skills of inquiry and discussion 
An understanding of the background of contemporary problems 


A willingness to participate in public affairs. 


The study of current events should become an integral part of the 
social studies. It is not intended to take the place of courses in history, 
geography, and education for citizenship. The focus in the treatment of 
current affairs should be on basic processes. Life should be viewed as 
an on-going process in which society is being re-made and re-fashioned 
and in a state of constant change. During a given school year, pupils can 
study thoroughly only a limited number of problems, processes, or 
issues. In addition, current issues of great significance should be 
studied even if they are not closely related to the topics of the systematic 
courses. The necessary planning should be the joint responsibility of 
teachers and pupils. A variety of methods of study should be used, 
such as reading, observing, listening, interviewing, assembling, and 
organizing data, discussing, working on committees, reporting orally 
and in writing, dramatizing, putting conclusions into action, and other 
methods already set down. 


The study of current affairs should utilize as wide a variety of 
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sources of information as possible; for example, special current affairs, 
periodicals, newspapers, magazines, pamphlets, governmental docu- 
ments and releases, radio and television programs, recordings, forums, 
interviews, field trips, current affairs clubs, exhibits and the like. Basic 
materials should provide an unbiased presentation of essential and 
pertinent data. For this purpose periodicals especially prepared for 
school pupils may be particularly helpful. The U. S. Office of Education 
and the National Education Association can provide a great deal of free 
material. 


METHODS OF DISCUSSION 


The discussion and its methods play an important part in the life 
of a democracy. The practice of discussions in the school should, there- 
fore, be considered an essential part of modern education in the social 
studies. 

Certain prerequisites include first, teacher training. A reorganiza- 
tion of the teacher training program is the prerequisite for the intro- 
duction of discussion as a principle of instruction and education. Such 
reorganization comprises the following avenues for the student: 


1. Practice of discussion in all school subjects. 
2. Method of discussion as a special subject for advanced students. 


3. Organization of extra-curricular discussion groups among the 
students in order to practice the technique of discussion of cur- 
rent events. 


4. Collection and appraisal of mass media reporting world news and 
occurrences. 


5. Leading youth discussion groups by teachers. 


Secondly, in-service training provides practice in discussion methods 
in all areas of school life; for example, conferences, workshops, parents’ 
meetings, school administration, and other areas; special courses in 
order to train effective discussion leaders; organization of discussion 
groups among the teachers in order to arrive at conclusions on current 
events problems. 

Application of discussion methods on the primary and intermediate 
levels would disclose that children must never hesitate to raise ques- 
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tions; children should get accustomed always to say what they think; 
children should learn to listen to the opinion of another person in a 
courteous way, in becoming familiar with discussions. The upper 
levels (grades 7-13) should show further possibilities for the develop- 
ment of discussions. Teachers should establish groups of a common 
interest level. Discussions should be held on a larger scale; for ex- 
ample, the functions of the student council, radio and television dis- 
cussions, the value of the extra-curricular program of the school, em- 
phasis on athletics, student failures, and many other matters that the 
students find themselves directly concerned. Weekend discussion groups 
outside of school in community centers should be encouraged. 

The discussion procedure for these groups is important. The problem 
to be discussed must be of interest to all participants. The members 
of the group must have possession of the facts pertaining to the topic 
under discussion. The perceptive faculty of the participants must be 
taken into consideration. The more skilled the participants become 
in the art of discussion, the less should the teacher dominate them. At 
the end of the discussion the results achieved respecting the various 
points of view must be formulated. Stress should be laid upon respect 
for differences of opinion of the various members. 


It is surely wise to list some impediments to an effective discussion. 
The separation of members according to their sex and age would provide 
an unsatisfactory basis for discussion of most subjects. The same ap- 


plies to a grouping of the members according to their philosophical, 
party-political, or social views. 


It should be a principal concern of any current affairs group, as it 
is of every other type of instruction, to visualize its problems. Elucida- 
tion and enrichment of the subject matter should be the primary aim of 
such a group. Improvement of speech techniques should be striven for. 
Enrichment of experiences and information should be paramount. The 
students should be trained to express their opinions freely, to take a 
critical attitude, and to be free from prejudices. They should be educated 
to respect the opinions of other people; and finally, they should be 
educated for responsible participation within the group. 


Teaching current events can be done in many ways. Your plan may 
work. The culminating objectives are the paramount motives for your 
striving to effect a satisfactory program. 
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Sociodrama Applied on a 
Teacher-Training College Campus 


MEAD R. JOHNSON 
California State Polytechnic College 
GILBERT RAU 


Central Michigan College 


How can sociodrama help to resolve the human conflicts that de- 
velop on the student level on a teacher-training college campus? This 
is the question that occupied the attention of several Central Missouri 
State College teachers as they probed group and inter-group relations. 
The unique tool which these investigators employed is “sociodrama,” a 
technique which projects the problems of groups into action through 
language. It is language in action in its natural context. 

When a student arrives on the campus of his choice, he becomes 
involved with four major types of group relationships: (1) student to 
administration, (2) student to faculty, (3) student to student, and (4) 
student to community. These new relationships constitute a four-year 
conditioning process. If he makes a satisfactory adjustment to these 
basic groups, then he is likely to acquire that attitude of mind so 
requisite for the end result—the socially-conscious teacher. 

An integral part in this attitude is the extent to which the school 
fosters a feeling of belonging. This feature implies to a certain degree 
a freedom of choice which makes possible participation. Unless this 
positive attitude of participation takes place, then a tension develops 
which deters the lines of communication between the different groups 
in the college community. 

But supposing the flow of interrelationships to be free, then the effect 
of this is to build greater mutual confidence which in turn enables 
groups to talk and to get action. There must be belief in the student by 
the administration, faculty, and community groups for mutual under- 
standing. Now if there is belief, there will be grounds for agreement 
between these three groups. And with that as a basis, it becomes obvious 
that language is this practical medium for human beings. 
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Considerable progress was made on the CMSC campus with these 
group-therapy techniques. Significant among these outcomes was the 
issuance of a report.’ 

It was in the pursuance of resolving the tension in these afore- 
mentioned areas that sociodrama was employed. From the numerous 
applications made we will examine one case from each area. 


I 


In an effort to bring student and administration closer together, 
a sociodrama was conceived by twenty-three students in an advanced 
speech class and presented before a campus group numbering nine 
hundred observers. 

For sociodramatic preparation the students spent two weeks ex- 
ploring problems of student-administration relationships on the campus. 
Starting from a limited point of view comprising twenty-three investi- 
gators, they soon enveloped an all-student-body point of view. Under 
stimulus of the sociodramatic leader several scenes dramatizing human 
conflicts on the campus were extemporaneously played out. These 
scenes aroused questions regarding their food services, their course 
offerings, their proposed student-union building, and their convocations. 
The vivid role situations clarified these relationships for the observers. 
Following this phase there was an opportunity for the airing of views 
by observer-participants. 

Members of this speech class considered this program as an initial 
step toward the betterment of student-administration relationships. The 
consensus of opinion by all present seemed to agree that mutual mis- 
understanding and incomplete intercommunication was at the core of the 
difficulty. 

II 


A second experimental approach dealt with student-faculty relations. 
Taking place in a freshman communication class, students and in- 
structor employed spontaneous sociodrama to eliminate self-conscious- 
ness of student toward teacher. Appropriate levels of usage was the 
convention-approach for acquiring an insight into the relationships of 


* Johnson, M. R., and Rau, G., Some Uses of Sociodrama (Role Playing) in Classroom, 
Campus, and Community Groups. (This material was submitted to the North Central 
College Study and was made into a packet for distribution to thirty participating institu- 
tions. Spontaneous and planned sociodramas comprise the extent of this study.) 
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language and behavior in social situations. Leader and students re- 
enacted such problem scenes as student behavior roles at teas, recep- 
tions, and conferences. Values that resulted from these class ex- 
periences were: (1) students gained greater rapport with the teacher; 
(2) as a flexible device students could play out numerous responses; 
(3) it presented the relationships concretely and vividly; and (4) num- 
erous students participated in the roles and thereby gained reality prac- 
tice. 
III 


In another freshman class the need for improved courtesy between 
students was explored and dramatized by means of spontaneous socio- 
drama. Central in this study was the use of the telephone in social 
interrelations. Occasion for this program came with the unit on “Con- 
ventions of Language,” during which time stress was being laid upon 
conventions of writing and speaking. The writing phase dealing with 
conventions of everyday life was then completed. Once an initial situa- 
tion was selected, four young men and women stepped forward and 
played roles of typical telephone conversations. These dual roles re- 
vealed both egocentric and socially acceptable natures and the in- 
evitable results that each produced. The leader then evaluated language 
weaknesses and adequacies in the etiquette of a young man calling a 
young woman for a date. A spirited group discussion followed. 

Observers and role players alike admitted that glaring defects were 
present in the social awareness pattern of the average student. 


IV 


Striving to meet the problem of security and insecurity of the 
young person in a campus Laboratory Training School, constituted the 
fourth experimental area. The Parent Teachers Association had under 
study the topic, “Foundations for Child-Citizenship,” and requested a 
small group to prepare some structured ideas with a view to presenting 
them spontaneously at its next regular meeting. This small group of 
four including two teachers, a student-teacher, and a mother, prepared 
an initial situation of insecurity. In the warm-up period the leader in- 
vited each role player to identify himself in a family problem char- 
acterized by broken parental relations resulting in insecurity in son 
and daughter. 
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In the next scene, which was suggested by an observing parent, a 
second mother-role evolved. The contrasting mother roles stimulated 
spontaneous projections of the observers into the problem. 

Suggesting a third scene, a parent came forward to play still an- 
other mother-role after which prolonged discussion ensued. 


Conclusions 

Such efforts in probing group and inter-group relations encourage 
continued experimentation. The adjustment problems treated on this 
college campus exist undoubtedly on every other college campus. Any 
aid designed to mold the socially conscious student and teacher should 
be utilized. 

What then are the values of sociodrama as applied and evaluated 
by these investigators on a teacher-training college campus? 


(1) Since there is an indirect impact rather than an authoritarian, 
all in the group can see their mutual problems mirrored. 


(2) Itis realistic reality practice. 
(3) It adds creativity and variety to the teaching approach. 


(4) Because the problems treated are on the fact level of language 
(as opposed to that of the symbolical), its very simplicity makes 
it more digestible to the observers. 


(5) As a democratic process, it is positive and introduces a per- 
missive climate which results in group sharing. 








For the Love of Art 


SUE ANN GROVES 
Graduate Student 
George Peabody College for Teachers 


“T believe in art, because I believe in richness of life.” 
—Will Grant Chambers. 


It is logical that everyone should want an abundant, satisfying life, 
but unfortunately, there are few who appreciate the lasting pleasures of 
life, or know the nature of these pleasures. Art, a vital part of life, is 
often overlooked. It is not a separate entity, but a spirit of beauty 
that pervades all. The problem is not so much creating a more artistic 
or beautiful world, but merely recognizing the beauty that is already 
present. 

Every individual possesses the ability to recognize and appreciate 
beauty, but many times this ability needs cultivating. True, there are 
some in whom the appreciation of beauty seems inborn, but these are 
few compared to the masses. Because of this dormant factor within 
human beings, which is so important to a full life, Art Education can- 
not be passed over lightly. 

We teach our children cause and effect. We teach them kindness, 
respect, and ethics, but how many of us show them the joy and beauty 
that is art? We say, “Learn to appreciate a good job, a successful man, 
parents, and the necessities of life.” Too often we forget to tell them 
the happiness that can be found in a simple daisy, or a brightly colored 
rock. We deny them the wonder felt when seeing a jet vapor trail 
streaked across an orange sky at sunset. We forget that even man 
himself is a work of art created by God. 

Art, too many times is considered a separate subject, to be taken 
as an elective course in high school, usually by those students who have 
already developed a certain amount of appreciation, or they would 
not be taking the course in the first place. The persons who are missing 
the beauties in life, continue to miss them. Art is not, and should never 
be considered set apart. The basic elements of art, or beauty (the two 
are inseparable) should be taught in every class in high school. It would 
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be impossible to have all teachers so well trained in art principles that 
they could integrate art thoroughly with their subject fields. However, 
it could be done in another way. 

Four teachers could be employed. One each in the subject fields 
of Science, Social Studies, Literature, and Art. These teachers would 
be known as coordinating teachers, and would have no specific classes. 
Their responsibility would be to coordinate the teaching of art with 
each of the other fields. 

Science may be used as an example. Many students make rock 
collections. Why not bring their attention to the color, texture, shape, 
form, and line, as well as to the scientific name, age, and forming proc- 
ess of the rocks? Nature is art in its pure form. Every design of any 
kind created-by man, is a copy of nature. The art coordinating teacher 
could spend time with the science class, and explain the design found 
in nature, as a supplement to the facts presented by the regular teacher. 

Since art is one method of recording history, it could easily be 
brought into the study of history. If the history teacher were teaching 
ancient Greece, the art coordinating teacher might be called in to dis- 
cuss the art aspect of Greece. 

When studying Hamlet in literature, the coordinating art teacher 
could present points about old English architecture, thus bringing in 
Hamlets surroundings. 


This system would be reciprocal. If the regular art teacher were 
teaching color, the coordinating science teacher could lecture on the 
subject of colors found in science, as in soils, rocks, and insects. Shown 
that the first pigments were made from minerals and soils, the students 
would learn not only good color combinations as found in nature, 
but also, the names of minerals, types of soils, et cetera, in the process. 

When coordinating art with English, the art teacher might explain 
styles of writing, beginning with pictures, the first form of writing. This 
could be followed by other types, such as Chinese calligraphy. Each 
Chinese letter is a picture in itself, depicting the character of whatever 
is being written about, according to how the symbol is drawn. Facts 
like these could be brought into English, History, and Language classes, 
to give the students a much broader realization of the overlapping of 
all knowledge, and the importance of art as beauty and design. 

It is possible that some ideas may be covered twice in this system, 
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such as Hamlet and English architecture being taught in literature 
class. The repetition being in art class when studying architecture as 
a unit, with a lecture by the literature teacher on the times built around 
the architecture, or the science teacher’s discussion about certain types 
of buildings built in certain locals, due to lack of wood, earthquakes, 
and heavy rainfall. However, each class would have a different sub- 
ject as a basis, and slight repetition would serve to clarify ideas in the 
students minds. 

Art need not be restricted to these fields. Every boy knows there 
is beauty in a new engine when he looks under the hood of a 1957 auto, 
but does he know why? If a student saw a model of the earth satelite 
to be launched soon, would he realize that it is the ultimate of scientific 
precision and knowledge, and also a work of art in its’ color and ab- 
stract design? 

Actually, every course taught is connected in some way with art. 
Typing teachers teach the proper form used in writing formal and in- 
formal letters. They should also teach why it is good form, that is, 
formal and informal balance, a basic principle of design. Granted, 
every course has some connection with every other, but an apprecia- 
tion of art is so vital in creating and preserving a beautiful world, and 
in giving a deep inner satisfaction to life, that we need more emphasis 
on it. 

I would like to see a plan of this basic type arranged in detail and 
put into the high school system, in order to insure a needed understand- 
ing of the relation between art and other subject matter. 








Learning Outside the 
Educational System 


ROBERT ADEN 
Bethel College, McKenzie, Tennessee 


Robert Hutchins has declared “that whatever can be learned outside 
the educational system should be learned outside it, because the educa- 
tional system has enough to do teaching what can be learned only in 


the system.” This is good advice, even in a sense not specifically in- 
tended by Mr. Hutchins. 


There are few subjects, if any, that cannot be learned outside an 
organized educational system. In fact, most learning is accomplished 
outside such systems. Education in formal systems acts as a good 
starting point for further education. 


People are not born knowing what they like, or what is best for 
them. They are shaped by the culture in which they are reared. In 
turn, when they have become adults, they help shape the culture and 
pass it on to the next generation. Formal education is an important 
method used in our culture to transmit the ideas considered important. 
It is a means of giving an operational base to the children. 


But one continues to learn after he leaves formal education, whether 
he leaves after finishing the first grade or after having been granted 
the degree of doctor of philosophy by some university. Certainly as 
much as possible should be learned by every individual before, during. 
and after attending an educational system. 


It is now possible, due to rapid means of transportation and to ex- 
perts trained in techniques of comparative education, to gather informa- 
tion about and make use of ideas that exist in educational systems of 
foreign countries. Certain common problems exist. This necessitates 
learning not only about one’s own country, but also something of the 
rest of the world. 


One approach to the solution of these problems has been carried 
out by the United Nations through fundamental education. The basis 
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used has been teaching people how to utilize their different environments 
in order to improve their individual status. 

In each country, educators had to consider what education was of 
most worth. In each case, they had to determine how to induce these 
people to learn everything they could outside the formal educational 
system, and, at the same time, how and to what extent the formal system 
could be changed. The needs and desires of the people were studied, as 
were the educational attempts and products of that country. 

The educational systems within the United States have been under- 
going attacks. Some critics have no constructive criticism; others have. 
Few have accepted the first two criteria suggested by Harold Benjamin— 
those of studying the needs and desires of the people. Their concerns 
have usually been with the educational attempts and products. For 
example, while criticising specialists as an evil of the United States’ 
educational systems, some act as specialists and advocate a panacea. 

Intellectual attacks upon a system are good. Problems should be 
brought to light and squarely faced. In order to attack, to meet the 
attacks, to defend positions advocated, to accept new viewpoints, or 
to decide what education is of most worth, it seems advisable to follow 
Hutchins’ advice to learn as much as possible outside formal educational 
systems, as well as inside them. 
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Applying Principles in a 
Changing Curriculum 


PAUL E. CABLE 
Mississippi College 
Clinton. 


The crux of this article is to help to show the deliberate application 
of specific principles of learning and how they will enhance the learn- 
ing process itself, and cause learning to be more meaningful and 
purposeful to the students concerned. 

It has long been reiterated in the textbooks of the nation that the real 
problem of curriculum, and all other phases of education should be 
directed at improving the learning situation for children, or students, 
whatever their age. The curriculum, when divided into specific parts 
for the sake of discussion, is composed of three main parts. These 
three, (1) organization, (2) content, and (3) method are the basic 
elements. Within them are many and varied problems for the teacher. 
Many heated philosophical arguments have developed over how we 
shall organize for learning, and how we shall determine the method to 
be used. 

Let us take a look first at what we want in a teaching-learning situa- 
tion. No doubt what we desire is successful teaching; this is simply 
teaching which brings about effective learning. Thus, the ultimate cri- 
terion seems to be centered in results. 

The mairi concern here is not to propose an infallible solution for 
all teachers, but to cause deeper and broader concern for those who 
may be fast sinking into the midst of toil and activity for the sake of 
toil and activity rather than a rational approach flanked with analysis 
and caution. 

In our continuous search to make life more intelligible and learning 
more meaningful many of us have wandered down the trail of mean- 
ingless rambling toward the sea of eventual chaos. In short, we have 
leaped before we have looked. Curriculum changes have backfired, 
student interests have declined. and teachers themselves have become 
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complacent and dormant in their thoughts about their professional ad- 
vancement. 

Perhaps one of the guideposts curriculum workers have long ignored 
is the fact that curriculum change involves a change in people, in 
attitudes, in ideas, and in concepts. Many other intangibles are in- 
volved. Understandings, relationships, habits, and patterns of working 
and responsibility are necessary considerations for curriculum change. 

No foolproof remedies are about to be prescribed; the truth is 
that success in teaching, which is really the subject at hand, is not 
and should not be defined in terms of procedure or methodology alone. 
People have quibbled for years about the fashionable and the unfashion- 
able, the up-to-date and the out-of-date, the traditional and the progres- 
sive, and the controversy is still on. Effective teaching is not a matter 
of choosing a certain method, but it is a matter of being able to apply 
tested principles of learning, psychologically sound, which will indicate 


how learning must proceed, if it is to succeed, which we set as our cri- 
terion. 


A Changing Society 

Our people are interested in our schools, they show this in a variety 
of ways. Financial support for our schools rises each year. The P.T.A. 
now boasts of 10,000,000 members, educational television is now 
in operation in many places, and the Ford Foundation has granted the 
largest financial assistance to support education ever recorded in history. 

Some of us who have failed to see the interest of our publics in edu- 
cation have also failed to see the changes in our society. Our culture 
changes rapidly, but what of our schools? Our culture has passed 
through the frontier stage, gone from agricultural to industrial and 
technological, and on to the present age of the atom and automation. 
General Sarnoff has recently reminded us that leisure, not labor, is our 
problem of the future. 

Are we, as educators, effectively meeting these changing times? Many 
of our schools will not measure up to standards which passed by us dec- 
ades ago. While hundreds of millions of dollars are spent in general 
research and industrial research our educational researchers lag be- 
hind with but a fraction of this huge expenditure used in other areas. 
The truth is that we have fallen behind because we have failed to 
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analyze, evaluate, look, think, and research. Research is necessary 
for progress. It must be done. Pure research should continue while 
action research aids in its implementation. Research in the classroom 
will help improve learning quite as much as the basic research carried 
on in the laboratory. The very nature of this research idea will help us 
to learn that we must share our nuggets of knowledge and pearls of 
wisdom gained by our experience. Research activity will help to 
produce changes in us that will reflect in our curriculum. This is where 


real change is felt. Try some projects of your own and see if you 
will agree? 


Some Old Arguments 


Repeated arguments as to whether teaching is, or ought to be, guid- 
ance or direction have been hashed and rehashed over the years. The 
truth is it ought to be both, and that if it is both it will bear fruit. 
Teaching, is also, in large measure, a matter of organization. So is 
curriculum. If we are to succeed, perhaps change of content and 
method of curriculum are the points of lesser concern, although they are 
very important, and organization, based on an analysis of the applica- 
tion of psychological principles to learning situations, is the main 
concern. Let’s look at it another way. Perhaps we can improve teaching 
easier and more meaningfully, and purposefully, by examining our 
curriculum from the standpoint of characteristics of a good curriculum 
and principles of learning which apply under each main curriculum 
characteristic. Thus, I shall attempt to set up some characteristics of 
a good curriculum, at any grade level, and under them point out some 
learning principles which would be considered if desirable results are 
to be maintained from our teaching. Some of these characteristics and 
their illuminations follow: 

1. Learning must be related to living. The teacher must know how 
a child learns, what he can learn, the best time to teach it to him, and 
the character of a good performance. Realizing that learning takes 
place best in a simple, concrete, and abundant context the teacher 
teaches Bill to play ball by actually enjoying this sport. He lives the 
game fully and genuinely, and he learns while he enjoys and matures. 
His learning culminates in life lived fully and purposefully and yet 
he learns to generalize all the more. Wasteful indeed would be the 
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extensive chalk talk, and meaningless verbalizations of how to do it. 
Perhaps we can borrow the oft spoken three words live and learn. 

2. Learning must consider the maturation of the pupils. Several 
important principles loom large at this point. Education to be most 
effective must be adjusted to the child’s own way of growing, learning, 
and living. Spending many months trying to learn at an immature 
level what can be learned in a few weeks at a more mature level is an 
expensive and wasteful way of doing things. Witness the bandsman 
father trying to teach his first-grade son to play the trombone. Not only 
is his chin in the mouthpiece, but his heart really isn’t in it, and his 
physique wasn’t meant to do it just yet. 

We should also take cognizance of the fact that attention span in- 
creases with age, and especially in self chosen activities. Older children 
are better able to work for the more deferred goals than the very young. 
A ten- or eleven-year-old may delight in assembling a complicated model 
airplane kit while our energetic, but less involved, six-year-old friend 
will soon have it in pieces far beyond our recognition, and discarded for 
something more pleasurable in nature and more commensurate with 
his maturation level. 

3. Learning must utilize the normal drives of children. Just as real 
learning is associated with doing, so new knowledges come to children 
through new ways of doing, new concepts, new experiments, new ex- 
plorations, and new understandings. We must encourage experimenta- 
tion in learning situations. The new added to the old will increase our 
student’s experiential base and new patterns of behavior will emerge 
and eventually mature. Children are inquisitive but it takes some 
encouragement and assistance to make inquisitiveness into a good 
learning situation. And so it is with teamwork; it is not automatic and 
will not suddenly emerge, but the natural social drive to belong can be 
encouraged to improve learning. 

4. Good learning promotes competence in skills for effective learn- 
ing. In good learning meaning is made explicit. Rote learning and 
routine drill are very often likely to bring disappointing results. Mod- 
ern skills include more than the three R’s and competence is now de- 
manded in many other areas. 

Instruction should lead the child to understanding. Many tradition- 
ally taught pupils still maintain many memorized rules which could 
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have found application had the drill used been intelligent, self critical, 
and reflective. To know and not to be able to apply the knowledge 
seems to point to a lack of insightfulness in practice. Education calls 
for the exercise of intelligence in the presentation of learning the many 
and varied skills necessary for effective living in our current times. 
Party manners can best be learned at a party in a real and functional 
context. 


5. Learning situations must meet individual and social needs. Demo- 
cratic schools must initiate programs based on their children’s needs, 
interests, desires, and capacities. Each child should progress at his 
own rate of maturation and development and be encourgaed to maxi- 
mum capacity. Provisions must be made for all children; the dull, the 
slow, the average, the gifted, the exceptional, the crippled, and the 
atypical. The individual needs of personality and emotion, and the 
organic and physical must be met. Many techniques and instruments 
have been used to indicate to educators what these needs are. The 
greater problem is to meet them. A search of the literature brings us to 
an awareness that there are quite as many techniques with which we 
can meet these needs. New techniques must be found and shared if 
we are to accept the challenge with any anticipation of success. 

6. Learning situations must provide for total development. Social, 
emotional, physical, intellectual, and spiritual development do not 
take place in water tight compartments. They are interwoven and 
related in complexities almost beyond comprehension. Therapy work- 
ing in one situation very often fails in another, but the total view is 
nevertheless needed. Transfer does not just happen; some deliberate- 
ness is necessary, and so it is with total development. We must see 
generalizations applying widely and yet with meaning. We must de- 
cide on skills to be developed and plan to develop them. Social poise, 
self direction, moral and spiritual values, good health, social under- 
standing, and emotional stability are all some part of the five larger 
divisions mentioned above, but their areas cannot be definitely defined. 
Another glance sees some of them in all of the major categories of 
development. To be sure, the whole view is the desired view, but a 
difficult one as well. 

Many outside agencies render valuable services we continue to 
ignore. Social welfare departments, medical clinics, psychiatric clin- 
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ics, and literally hundreds of service clubs and organizations can be 
called on to aid in the total development of the whole child. If we 
believe in the principles, we are obligated to utilize these services and 
further our cause. 

7. Learning should promote democratic values and democratic 
practices. To Americans democracy is the best method which man has 
devised for bringing about change by peaceful and evolutionary means. 
If we believe this then certainly we must respect the rights of all and 
promote the recognition of individual differences. We must realize that 
socialization and individualization are complementary features in the 
development of our ideal citizen. We must also realize that our group- 
ings can never be final and that our schools must offer, as far as possible, 
a variety of opportunities for leadership. Time and time again chil- 
dren have responded more cooperatively to democratic than to auto- 
cratic techniques of teaching. 


But all is not perfect in a democratic setting. One should remember 
that a person may possess a phenomenal capacity for original thinking 
in one area while his views in another may be childish and naive. This 
principle calls for shared leadership functions which are passed around 
as leadership emerges and exhibits itself in various ways. A child needs 
followership practice as well as leadership practice. 

8. Learning should be planned in developmental and sequential ex- 
periences. Learning should proceed by plans designed to give continuity 
to experiences which are sequential and progressive in nature. Such 
experiences challenge judgment, stimulate imagination, enlarge under- 
standing, and promote growth. 

The teacher must have at his fingertips ideas for many and varied 
experiences in dynamic and compelling contexts. He must follow the 
child’s capacity to acquire new concepts. One of the first principles of 
guidance is to make certain the learner has a clear understanding of 
the goal. 

High proficiency in reflective thinking does not appear like magic. 
This type of thought requires systematic training in process and an 
abundance of active experiences in problem solving or attempts to 
solve problems. 

Planning to share and profit from the experiences of others is 
economy of time; many learners realize added perceptions by sharing 
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these learnings rather than to have to learn them first handed. On the 
other hand, sharing and cooperation often lead to new integrations. 

The developmental! or unfolding type of learning will also eliminate 
many situations in which concepts and generalizations are lost due to 
an improper timing of presentation. The main point in any presentation 
is to release it at the teachable moment. 

9. Learning should provide for flexible and continuous revision. A 
good curriculum will never be static. It will change as the currents of 
society change and the mores of the culture revise themselves. 

The public will play a large part in the continuity and flexibility of 
learning. The public must be kept informed. It supplies the very foun- 
dation on which the whole educational endeavor rests. Indeed we must 
allow understanding and interpretation to flow from the school to the 
public and from the public to the school. Open channels will lend to 
wholesome support of desirable and worthwhile change in public edu- 
cation. 

Close to the actual learning process itself we must keep pace with 
the knowledge and research in the area of child development and 
educational psychology. We must continue our diligent search for 
better ways on the job, and we must evaluate and revise as we go. 


Summary 


The curriculum is the means by which the goals of the school are 
maintained. It is the concern of all who are interested in the success 
of the school program including parents, teachers, children, and many 
outside specialists. Each phase of the program should be planned in 
relation to the total program with continuous revision always apparent. 

An understanding of child growth and development and the applica- 
tion of psychological principles to learning situations is basic to curricu- 
lum planning and revision. The life adjustment of children depends, in 
large measure, on the degree to which the school carries out its program 
of producing contributing members to our dynamic society. 

Teachers, and others concerned with curriculum development, should 
continually share ideas and experiences, study research findings, ex- 
periment with new techniques, and share in the results of proven prac- 
tices, techniques, and procedures which will help develop better policy 
and more integrated programs of curriculum growth and development. 
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N.S. P. R. A. Offer these and others 


1. Services to the profession 

TRENDS—news letter which keeps the superintendent and his 
staff continually posted on new developments in the school 
public relations field. 

IT STARTS IN THE CLASSROOM NEWSLETTER—which out- 
lines ways the classroom teacher can improve her relation- 
ships with pupils, parents, colleagues, citizens of the com- 
munity. 

HOW-TO-DO-IT HANDBOOKS to sharpen PR techniques. These 

i would include such books as “Let’s Go To Press”; “Print It 

i Right”; “Feel Their Pulse”; “Person-to-Person”; “Contact 

; Plus.” 

ANNUAL PR SEMINAR for full-time school public relations 
practitioners to keep them abreast of new techniques and 

: developments in the field. 

; MEETINGS held at the time of AASA and NEA, open to all, 

which emphasize importance of public relations and point up 
good practices. 

2. Services to parents and citizens (which channel through the super- 

' i intendent, the teachers, the local association) 

THE SCHOOL BELL—to help the superintendent and his staff 
keep local parents and citizens informed on what the major 

r media are writing and saying about education. 

PARENT HANDBOOKS—to give parents a clearer picture of 
modern educational practices and to point out ways they can 

i work with teacher and school to benefit their own children. 

' Examples would be “Happy Journey”; “Janie Learns to 

Read”; “Sailing into Reading” and “It’s High Time.” These 
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e F books, incidentally, have sold more than a million copies. 

| REPRINTS—some 27 outstanding articles on education which ap- 

a ; peared in national magazines have been widely distributed 

y ; to citizens. One reprint, LOOK’s “What is a Teacher” has 

n : sold more than a quarter of a million copies. 

3. Work with other national groups to dramatize and publicize issues 

t. : in education. 

a- ' THE GOLDEN KEY AWARDS—in which NSPRA coordinates 

. i efforts of eight national organizations of teachers, citizens, 

‘ ' school board members to underline the importance of the 

in } teacher in our national life. 

m ; THE SCHOOL BELL AWARDS—in which NSPRA coordinates 
efforts of national organizations in recognizing distinguished 
reporting and interpretation of education’s problems and 

ld achievements by the nation’s media of communications. 

X- For further information write: 

Mr. Roy K. Wilson 

” National School Public Relations Association 

cy 1201 léth Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 

my Telephone Adams 4-4855 
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PEABODY BIMONTHLY BOOKNOTES 


Selected Professional and Cultural Books for a Teacher’s Library 
SEPTEMBER, 1957 


Booknotes Committee: Susan B. Riley, William A. FitzGerald, and 
Norman Frost, Chairman. 


Secretaries to the Committee: Shelby Wells Cashion and Dolores Lane. 


Annotators for this Issue: Jack Allen, A. Edwin Anderson, John H. 
Banks, Robert Bays, Harold Benjamin, Robert Bjork, Myrtle Bomar, 
H. C. Brearley, Don Cassel, Claude S. Chadwick, Frances Neel Cheney, 
John L. Connelly, Arthur H. Cook, Kenneth S. Cooper, T. W. Cowan, 
Rue L. Cromwell, Harold Drummond, Mildred English, L. L. Gore, 
Harold Green, Tom Griffith, Nicholas Hobbs, Erick L. Lindman, W. D. 
McClurkin, Virginia Morrison, Clara Moses, Margaret E. Newhall, Louis 
Nicholas, Raymond C. Norris, Virginia Robinson, Anna Loe Russell, 
Miriam Schlegel, Julius Seeman, Philip Slates, Robert Polk Thomson, 
Chiles Van Antwerp, William H. Vaughan, Wallace A. Verberg, Shirley 








Marie Watts, Joe R. Whitaker, Scott Withrow, Werner Zepernick. 


Art and Music 


AITKEN, JouHN, editor. Litanies and 
Vespers Hymns and Anthems as sung 
in the Catholic Church. Musical Ameri- 
cana, 1956. 136p. $10.00. 


A re-issue of the first Catholic Music book 
published in the United States. The new 
introduction consists almost entirely of his- 
torical data. Interesting for the musicologist. 


Auten, Acnes. The Story of Michel- 
angelo. Roy, 1956. 198p. $3.00. 


The book has a brevity and compactness 
that allows quick research, particularly for 
the layman in art. 


ARNOLD, HucH AND LAWRENCE B. 
Saint. Stained Glass of the Middle 
Ages in England and France. Macmil- 
lan, 1956. 269p. $10.00. 
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The book covers the development of 
stained glass throughout the middle ages— 
and contains color plates, adding to its 
value as a reference book. 


BERTENSSON, SERGEI AND Jay LEypa. 
Sergei Rachmaninoff: A Lifetime in 
Music. New York University Press, 
1956. 439p. $6.50. 


This is the first full and detailed account 
of Rachmaninoff as a composer, pianist and 
conductor. The text is well supported by 
photographs, excerpts from letters and news- 
paper articles. The book is a valuable con- 
tribution to the understanding of Rachmani- 
noff's music and personality. Of particular 
interest are the chapters of musical life in 
Czarist Russia. 
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Botton, Hetty. On Teaching the 
Piano. Novello, 1954. 94p. 7s. (98 


cents). 


This is by no means a comprehensive trea- 
tise—it does not claim to be such—but 
presents the author’s view on several aspects 
of piano teaching. The book contains sound 
advice to the beginning piano teacher, and 
for that matter to anyone interested in piano 
teaching. [Illustrations are unfortunately 
lacking and would have enlivened the read- 
ing text considerably. 


BRIDGMAN, WILLIAM CHARLES AND 
OTHERS. The American Singer, second 
edition. Prices vary with the number, 
but approximately $2.50. American 
Book, 1956. 


Except for additional songs and some re- 
arrangement of songs, these books differ little 
from the earlier edition. There is still some 
material weak in musical value. The voice 
ranges are satisfactory, but one might wish 
for more songs with the melody or solo parts 
for the boys. A separate book is supplied for 
the teacher. 


Brion, Marcet. Schumann and the 
Romantic Age, translated by Geoffrey 
Sainsbury. Macmillan, 1956. 371p. 
$4.50. 

A new study of Robert Schumann which 
attempts to reach a better understanding of 
the man and his music through an under- 
standing of German romanticism and its im- 
pact upon Schumann, particularly through 
the poets and novelists of the movement. A 
liberal use of material from Schumann’s 
letters and articles lends authenticity and 
interest to the study. 


DexTeR, Harry AND RayMonp To- 
BIN, comps. Pocket Encyclopedia of 


Music. Philosophical, 1957. 160p. 
$2.75. 


A book of value to the average music lis- 
tener. Includes descriptions of the most 
famous symphonies, concertos, operas and 
tone poems. Also some biographical facts 
about composers, history of instruments and 
musical forms. 


Downes, Oxtin. On Music. Simon, 
1957. 473p. $5.00. 


A selection of this famous critic’s best 
and most important reviews from 1906 


through 1955, dealing with the composers, 
performers, and musical trends and ideas 
of these years. Interesting browsing for all. 


FEATHER, LEONARD G., comp. Ency- 
clopedia Yearbook of Jazz. Horizon, 
1956. 190p. $3.95. 


A companion volume to the author’s EN- 
CYCLOPEDIA OF JAZZ, including biogra- 
phies, photographs, lists of outstanding new 
records, and international polls. This book 
describes the progress of jazz very ade- 
quately. 


Fup, JAMEes J. American Popular 
Music. Musical Americana. $5.00. 


This alphabetical listing of popular songs 
gives bibliographical and descriptive infor- 
mation. For all songs the first “regular” 
edition deposited with the Library of Con- 
gress has been used and examined for the 
listing. We find here previously unpublished 
information about many popular American 
songs. 


Haccin, Bernarp H. The Listener’s 


Musical Companion. Rutgers, 1956. 
328p. $6.00. 


An interesting book about music and re- 
cordings. The author’s preferences and 
prejudices are based on much study and 
listening. There are introductory chapters 
on musical form for listeners, followed by 
presentation of individual composers. An 
extensive section is devoted to recommended 
recordings. 


Huser, Louis H. Producing Opera 
in the College. Teachers College, 1956. 
115p. $3.75. 


A practical guide for those involved in the 
production of amateur opera, whether college 
or community sponsored. Valuable chapters 
and bibliographies on rehearsing, stagecrait 
and accompaniment. Most valuable is a 
resumé of ten seldom produced but excellent 
operas, suitable for college production. 


LEONARDO DA VINCI. The Art of 
Painting. Philosophical, 1957. 224p. 
$4.75. 

The book is worthwhile from the stand- 


point of reference, particularly from the 
concept of verbalization about art principles. 
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LONGSTREET, STEPHEN. The Real 
Jazz, Old and New. Louisiana State 
University Press, 1956. $5.00. 

A fine writer quotes and edits the informal 
observations and conversations of jazz men 
of every school. Mr. Longstreet’s literary 
style is stronger than the content. Not use- 
ful for someone wanting to learn about jazz 


but reasonably good for one who knows the 
field. 


Mayer, Ratpu. The Artist's Hand- 
book of Materials and Techniques, 
rev. ed. Viking, 1957. 72lp. $6.75. 


An excellent reference book; of use to 
the art department. 


Nye, RoBert Evans AND V. T. Nye. 
Music in the Elementary School. Pren- 
tice, 1957. 290p. $4.25. 

A valuable addition to the literature on 
elementary school music. Primarily con- 
cerned with methods and materials, this 
volume is equally helpful to the music spe- 
cialist and the classroom teacher. There are 
chapters on rhythmic training, melody and 
harmony instruments, singing, listening, no- 
tation. The references include the latest 
series elementary music books. Excellent! 


Poin, Cramre C. J. Music of the 
Ancient Near East. Vantage, 1954. 
138p. $3.00. 

An analytical study of cultural and musi- 
cal development of the Near Eastern peoples 
of ancient times. This book is of primary ad- 
vantage to the researcher. 


ROTHENSTEIN, SIR JOHN KENEWSTUB 
Maurice. Modern English Painters: 
Lewis to Moore. Macmillan, 1956. 
345p. $7.00. 

The book presents a well written, inter- 


esting account of painting in England from 
the turn of the century. 


SACKVILLE-WEST, EDWARD AND Des- 
MOND SHAWE-TAYLOR. The Record 
Guide, rev. ed. Collins, 1956. 957p. 
35s. ($4.90). 

A catalogue and critical review of records 
(33 1/3, 45, and 78 rpm.) and tape record- 
ings. Compiled by experienced British rec- 
ord reviewers. 
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SALTER, LIONEL. Going to the Opera. 
Philosophical, 1957. 160p. $2.75. 


A well written, concise outline of the his- 
tory, production problems, and a guess as 
to the future of opera. The author’s discus- 
sion of repertoire and taste reflects his Brit- 
ish background, particularly in the area of 
contemporary opera. Other than this limita- 
tion, an excellent survey of opera. Contains 
no “stories” of opera. 


SEARLE, HumpnHrey. The Music of 
Liszt. DeGraff, 1954. 207p. $5.00. 


This book discusses all of Liszt’s major 
compositions and transcriptions in chrono- 
logical order. It contains a biographical sum- 
mary which shows the relation between 
Liszt’s compositions and the events of his life, 
a catalogue of works and indexes of names 
and works. The book is well written and 
well organized. Of particualr interest is 
the comparison of early versions of certain 
compositions with later revisions. 


SILLIMAN, VINCENT, editor. We Sing 
of Life. Beacon, 1956. 172p. $3.00. 


An unusual collection of songs centered 
around brotherhood and the seasons. Se- 
lected especially for children and young 
people. 


StopparD, Hope. Symphony Con- 
ductors of the U.S.A. Crowell, 1957. 
405p. $5.00. 


Clearly expressed, highly informative, and 
intensely interesting biographical sketches of 
the conductors of the 28 major symphonies 
of the USA, together with four others of 
note who are now in the “guest” category; 
plus thumbnail sketches of more than 400 
other conductors active in this country at 
present. 


Snyper, ALIcE M. Creating Music 
with Children. Mills Music, 1957. 62p. 


A book of methods for use in school or 
home. Contains chapters on _ singing, 
rhythms, listening, instruments, and music 
reading. Also illustrations demonstrating 
the activities described. Especially valuable 
are the lists of classical music to be used 
in developing the child’s ability to listen to 
music. 
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Tuomas, Joun. Leonardo da Vinci. 
Criterion, 1957, 191p. $3.00. 


John Thomas gives a delightful account 
of the life of a great man. He shows how 
versatile was this man now honored through- 
out the world for his famous paintings “Mona 
Lisa” and “The Last Supper.” 


Children’s Literature 


Apis, Dorotuy. Ride the Wild 
Waves. Putnam, 1957. 182p. $2.75. 


A story of the hardship and suffering of 
an Atlantic crossing during the early days 
of American settlement. This account, writ- 
ten for young readers, depicts vividly the 
difficulties of the voyage. 


BEALerR, ALEX W. The Picture-Skin 
Story. Holiday, 1957. unp. $2.75. 

Told for young boys as though related by 
an old Indian warrior, speaking of his child- 
hood and painting events on a picture-skin, 
is this beautifully and authentically illus- 
trated story by a friend and student of 
American Indians, who has adapted but not 
changed his facts for his youthful audience. 


BemM, JERROLD. The First Book of 
Boys’ Cooking. Watts, 1957. 8lp. 
$1.95. 


A nicely illustrated and well edited cook 
book for young boys and very early teen- 
agers. Directions are clear and concise; also, 
the author has thoughtfully distributed his 
recipes so as to include a remarkably wide 
variety for such a small volume. 


BomsBarp, ALAIN. Dr. Bombard 
Goes to Sea. Vanguard, 1957. 6lp. 
$2.75. 


The exciting account of a dangerous 65- 
day voyage across the Atlantic makes an ab- 
sorbing story for upper elementary readers. 
This is a true adventure and is written in 


a very engaging style. Beautifully illustrated. 
Recommended. 


BRELAND, Osmond P. Animal 
Friends and Foes. Harper, 1957. 259p. 
$3.95. 


This is a delightful book about all mem- 
bers of the animal kingdom. The author does 


an excellent job of combining simple facts 
and interesting stories. The book would be 
useful in a biology class for reference mate- 
rial and entertaining reading. 


BucHEIMER, Naomi. Let’s Go to a 
Post Office. Putnam, 1957. 47p. $1.95. 


Enlightening and attractive is this addi- 
tion to the “Let’s go” series for elementary 
excursionists. Ruth Van Sciver’s drawings 
are full of humor and interest. 


Burr, Mary. Dancing Cloud: The 
Navajo Boy. Viking, 1957. 78p. $3.00. 

A new edition of a fine story of a Navajo 
boy, this re-issue brings a slight change in 
story and entirely new pictures by Conrad 
Buff, well-known artist of the Southwest. 
A valuable addition to any child’s or chil- 
dren’s library. 


Buia, CLypE Rosert. Old Charlie. 
Crowell, 1957. 80p. $2.50. 


Two boys and their strong desire to save 
an old horse from being sold to a catfood 
factory makes a story which young boys will 
enjoy. Simply told, and made more attrac- 
tive by Paul Galdone’s realistic and sympa- 
thetic illustrations. 


BURCHARD, PETER. The River Queen. 
Macmillan, 1957. 40p. $2.50. 


A book for all 4-8-year-old boys is this 
story of Chip, whose father ran a riverboat, 
and of his first overnight trip on it. Peter 
Burchard’s “early American,” almost photo- 
like colored drawings bring the book alive, 
and his own experiences on riverboats con- 
tribute to the realistic impression. As he 
has a Chip of his own, we need not guess 
at the inspiration of the book. 


Capron, Louis. The Blue Witch. 
Holt, 1957. 256p. $3.00. 


An adventure story of thirteen-year-old 
David Scott in the Florida Keys during the 
1830’s. Boys and girls will find it interesting 
reading. 


CARROLL, Curt. San Jacinto. Steck, 
1957. 185p. $2.00. 


A story of the Texas Revolution written 
for young readers. This is an adventurous 
account of a successful effort to get cannon 
and powder to General Sam Houston. Well 
written and illustrated. 
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Cary, STURGES FLAGLER. Skyscraper 
Island. Coward, 1957. 96p. $1.95. 


This story of New York covers more than 
three hundred years, from the trading post 
era to that of the biggest, busiest harbor in 
the world. The approach is through the 
industrial aspect of people making use of 
the place they live. Excellent background 
for study of economic opportunity written for 
upper elementary readers. 


Core, Lois Dwicut. (Nancy Dud- 
ley, pseud). Linda Goes to a TV Stu- 
dio. Coward, 1957. unp. $2.00. 

Linda, the charming, self-reliant, happy lit- 
tle girl of hospital and first-flight fame, is 
back again, this time with a second grade 
spelling prize, a visit to a TV studio, where 
she sees how everything works, makes new 
friends, and even appears in a show herself. 
Sure to be popular with the early elementary 
group. 

Corpts, ANNA D. Tommy O'Toole 
and Larry. Beckley, 1957. 180p. $2.95. 

This simple text with a higher interest 
level aims to help the elementary reader who 
is having reading problems. Words have 
phonic importance and excellent phonic prac- 
tice is provided in the last sixteen pages. 

Corson, Haze. W. Peter and the 
Moon Trip. Beckley, 1957. 96p. $1.68. 

Young fans of Peter and the other space 
ship stories will be a natural market for 
this new trip of Peter’s to the moon, and 
his resultant adventures. 

DERMAN, SARAH. Pretty Bird. Beck- 
ley, 1957. 48p. $1.32. 

Beginning readers will like the bright 
illustrations and simple text limited to pri- 
mary level. Sturdy binding. 

DEVAULT, MARION VERE AND THEO- 
porE W. Muncu. Horned Lizards. 
Steck, 1957. 30p. $1.50. 

A child’s book using large type and beau- 
tiful accurate illustrations to give interest- 
ing facts about horned lizards. Early elemen- 
tary readers will enjoy these accounts and 


gain an introduction to the absorbing sub- 
ject of dinosaurs as well. 


Dines, Guten. The Mysterious Ma- 
chine. Macmillan, 1957. 140p. $2.75. 


Boys will enjoy this exciting story of a 
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young scientist-inventor who, with the help 
of a strange old man, made a machine that 
manufactures happiness. The police fur- 
nish some more excitement for the reader 
and trouble for the young inventor. The 
entire book is interesting and will delight 
the young reader. 


Disney, Watt—Propuctions. Se- 
crets of Life, by Rutherford Platt and 
the Walt Disney Studio. Simon, 1957 
124p. $2.95. 

Most valuable for the elementary school 
library. The beautiful, realistic pictures are 
fascinating and the stories are simply and 
clearly told. For the younger grades, the 
pictures tell the story while for the upper 
grades, the pictures and reading together 
make nature a thrilling adventure. 


Downey, Farrrax Davis. General 
Crook: Indian Fighter. Westminster, 
1957. 192p. $2.75. 

George Crook was both an Indian fighter 
and a Civil War officer. This fictionalized 
biography for young readers details his 
exploits against such tribes as the Apaches, 
Sioux, and Cheyennes. 


EaMES, GENEVIEVE ToRREY. Flying 
Roundup. Messner, 1957. 190p. $2.95. 


In this new kind of western where horses 
are rounded up by airplanes, the reader will 
experience also the struggle of a twelve-year- 
old boy who fights to keep his respect for 
an adult. 


FLeTcuER, Davin. Confetti for Cort- 
orelli. Pantheon, 1957. 146p. $2.75. 


Written for “intelligent children” of any 
age is this charming, piquantly told story 
by an Englishman of Angelo, a Sicilian 
foundling, whose life was changed abruptly 
from that of an ugly duckling whom no one 
wanted to that of the beloved protege of 
Signora Cortorelli. Angelo’s fondest dreains 
and more were realized when he got together 
a costume and went to the Carnival. 


FRANKLIN, GEORGE Cory. Pedro, the 
Road Runner. Hastings, 1957. 9%4p. 
$2.50. 


A fictional story of a male chaparral and 
his daily experiences. Attached to a boy 
who was interested in wild life, the bird 
maintained a balance of wild and protected 
activity. Colorado background. Recom- 
mended for elementary reading. 
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GaRFIELD, JAMES B. Follow My 
Leader. Viking, 1957. 191p. $2.75. 


Absorbing and inspiring, the more so as it 
is based on actual happenings, is this story 
of Jimmy, blinded by a firecracker at eleven, 
who learns to adjust to his new world. Writ- 
ten by one who has faced a similar fate, the 
book is devoid of sentimentality, full of hope 
and courage and good practical common- 
sense. 


GarRnETT, Eve. Further Adventures 
of the Family from One End Street. 
Vanguard, 1956. 254p. $3.00. 


Those who enjoyed the earlier book about 
the Ruggles family will be especially de- 
lighted with their “further adventures,” 
while those who are here meeting them for 
the first time will enjoy this typically English 
“poor” family of London and their troubles 
and joys, with and without the measles. 


GoopspEEep, J. M. Let’s Go to a 
Dairy. Putnam, 1957, 46p. $1.95. 


Another in the “Let’s go” series designed 
as preparation for a follow-up to the elemen- 
tary school excursion. Graphically illus- 
trated. 


GREEN, Ropert JAMES. Kor and the 
Wolf Dogs. Lothrop, 1956. 220p. 
$3.00. 


Interesting and informative, if somewhat 
imaginative, story of Kor, prehistoric youth, 
who was separated from his tribe by a forest 
fire and, with his wolf pups, wandered far 
among many different tribes and learned 
new ways of doing things; of getting food, 
fighting, etc. Good background reading for 
junior high social studies. 


Guy, ANNE. A Baby for Betsy. 
Abingdon, 1957. 3lp. $1.25. 


A story for the youngest, about the thing 
they all love and want—a baby, but mostly 
of Betsy, who wanted a baby sister, and had 
to wait so long for one, but found a delight- 
ful surprise when the time finally came. 


Hart, Jeanne McGauey. Gloomy 
Erasmus. Coward, 1957. unp. $2.00. 

A big black bear does not make friends 
until after he finds he has made a mistake 
in seasons. A story to be read to young 
children with the point that friends are 
really important. 


Huceins, ALICE MARGARET AND 
OTHERS. Wan-Fu: Ten Thousand Hap- 
pinesses. Longmans, 1957. 186p. $2.75. 


An impelling account of life in North 
China, showing the fear and misery of the 
superstitious poor in bold relief against the 
warmth and joy of those who have education 
and a Christian faith. One-Leg, cripple beg- 
gar girl, becomes Wan-Fu, youth of ten thou- 
sand happinesses. Human characterizations 
and exciting situations are blended skillfully. 


Ivens, Dorotuy. Bozy and All the 
Children. Viking, 1957. 35p. $2.00. 


Just the sort of book to delight the chil- 
dren—about a mythical town of Onso, where 
there were apparently no grown-ups, and no 
animals until Bozy, the dog, appeared and 
became the great pet and favorite of every- 
one. Intriguing drawings tell the story with 
a minimum of text. 


Jacospson, HELEN AND FLORENCE 
MiscHEL. The First Book of Letter 
Writing. Watts, 1957. 62p. $1.95. 


An excellent guide for children who have 
letters to write. The letter forms will answer 
questions children ask, and will become a 
much used reference book. The book may 
well find a place on the reading table with 
the dictionary. Children will turn to it often 
as an aid in writing the letters they want to 
write. 


Justus, May. Peddler’s Pack. Holt. 
1957. 95p. $2.75. 


May Justus, beloved teller of tales of the 
Smokies, here gives in her *Peddler’s Pack a 
collection of “play-party games, songs, 
rhymes and riddles,” as well as signs and pre- 
dictions, gleaned from her rich experiences 
with these same mountain folk. Jean Tam- 
burine’s drawings are a fitting and charming 
accompaniment. 


KAHL, VireiniA. The Habits of Rab- 
bits. Scribner, 1957. unp. $2.50. 


“The habits of rabbits,” as the king ob- 
served, “are fine for observing, But you'll 
find the results can be very unnerving.” So 
little Gunhilde found out to her sorrow, 
when the two rabbits given to her by the 
king as pets carried on in just such unnerv- 
ing manner. The characters of PLUM PUD- 
DING FOR CHRISTMAS enliven this book 
with the gay, rollicking verse and entertain- 
ing illustrations of the earlier tale. 
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Key, ALEXANDER. Cherokee Boy. 
Westminster, 1957. 176p. $2.75. 


A novel based on the experiences of the 
Cherokee Indians who were forced to move 
from Georgia to the area now known as 
Oklahoma in 1838. This is the famous Trail 
of Tears. The march is worthy of fictional 
treatment, and presumably this novel is 
based on authentic records. 


Key, THEODORE (TED). 
Dutton, 1957. 59p. $1.95. 


An amusing story of the reaction of the 
Phillies to a sparrow’s nest which was built 
in their ball park. A modern tall tale which 
baseball fans will enjoy. Brief, easy reading 
for junior high school level. 


Phyllis. 


KincsLey, CHARLES. The Water Ba- 
bies. Dutton, 1957. 284p. $2.50. 


This new edition of the nearly one hun- 
dred-year-old fairy tale is bound in cloth 
and the pages are not too crowded. The 
illustrations are traditional and the whole 
make up is attractive. The fresh copy will 
encourage the reading of this parable which 
is yet to be excelled in its field. 


KRASILOVSKY, PHyLuts. The Coun- 
try of Canals. Doubleday, 1957. 36p. 
$2.75. 

Clear, interestingly drawn picture of this 
part of our country by one who knows it 
well, giving a sketch of the region’s history 
and glimpses, through typical families, of the 
different kinds of people who live there, their 
occupations and interests, with particular at- 
tention to Massachusetts, Maine and Con- 
necticut. 


KRASILOVSKY, PHyYLLis. The Cow 
Who Fell in the Canal. Doubleday, 
1957. unp. $2.75. 

A happy combination of talents, by a pic- 
ture-book writer who has travelled in Hol- 
land, and an artist who was born there, has 
produced the amusing story of Hendrika, the 
fat cow who fell in a canal and was carried 
by a raft to the city which she had always 
wanted to see. Entertaining and lifelike pic- 
tures, some of them in color, give the quite 


young child a good idea of the country of 
canals. 


LaMPMAN, Mrs. Evetyn (Lynn 
Bronson, pseud). Popular Girl. Dou- 
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bleday, 1957. 191p. $2.75. 


This well-written story of a girl who faces 
the transition from a big city school to a 
more personal small-town school for a year 
has much to say to the girl who has gained 
confused ideas of what it takes to be popu- 
lar. Tracy Scott, the sophomore heroine, 
moves from her city circle of clothes- and 
class-conscious and insincere friends to a 
smaller community where an_ individual’s 
worth is more prized than the clothes he 
wears. Tracy faces uncomfortable shunning 
in the new situation until she learns her 
lesson and seriously revamps her set of 
values. 


LeINHAUSER, RutnH Daccetr. A 
Holiday with Eric. Washburn, 1957. 
180p. $2.95. 


Discerning and well-written story for jun- 
ior high girls of two little city girls who went 
to spend the summer with their grandmother 
whom they had never seen, and their English 
cousin, Eric. Good portrayal of character 
and personality development, as the girls 
and their cousin learn to adapt to each other 
and to different ways of life. 


LONGSTRETH, THOMAS Morris. The 
Macquarrie Boys. Macmillan, 1957. 
202p. $2.75. 


Colt Muir represented a neglected youth 
who struggles to find himself in the world 
as he faces the choice of remaining a part 
of a street gang or adjusting to a new life 
with the MacQuarrie family. A strong plea 
for understanding and affection seem to be 
made for this sterotyped lad. 


Lutcen, Kurt. Two Against the 
Arctic. Pantheon, 1957. 239p. $3.50. 


Dramatic accounts of struggles against the 
Arctic in the last half of the nineteenth 
century. The locale is the region between 
Greenland and Alaska. A good reference for 
the school library. 


McCatt, Epitru S. The Buttons at 
the Soap Box Derby. Berkley, 1957. 
96p. $1.60. 


The popular Buttons family returns with 
a soap box derby project. Young readers 
will enjoy Bucky’s sense of fair play and 
good sportsmanship. Interest level high, 
vocabulary and concept level easy. 
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McDonneLt, Lois Eppy. Hana’s 
New Home. Friendship, 1957. 127p. 
$2.50. 


Simply told but interesting story of a 
Japanese family who moved from the coun- 
try to the city, and how the change affected 
their lives. Full of information about Japa- 
nese life and customs, yet with familiar 
situations which suggest that children in 
other countries are like those in ours, and 
have many of the same experiences. Appro- 
priate drawings by Dorothy Papy enliven the 
text. 


McNEER, May YONGE AND LyND 
Warp. Armed with Courage. Abing- 
don, 1957. 112p. $2.50. 


Brief, but clear, simply told, inspiring 
biographies of seven great men and women 
who dedicated their lives to fight against 
sickness, poverty and ignorance. Should 
stimulate further reading. 


MAITLAND, ELIZABETH. The Little 
Red Rickshaw. Warne, 1957. 27p. 
$1.25. 


A simple little story in the English “Pret- 
timous” series, which tells how Ah Fong, 
with the help of his wife and his two sons, 
restored a battered and very sad little 
rickshaw. 


Mason, MiriAM EVANGELINE. Fred- 
dy. Macmillan, 1957. 85p. $2.00. 


Amusing account of the remarkable ad- 
ventures of a dyed rabbit, whose color 
changed with climate and other conditions, 
and who learned the habits of other animals, 
as hunting dogs and mules. Entertaining 
reading (and illustrations) for the imagina- 
tive young child. 


Mason, Miriam EvANceELINE. Three 
Ships Came Sailing In. Bobbs, 1957. 
246p. $2.75. 


The three ships in this account are those 
that brought the first colonists to Jamestown. 
This is a story of the colony as seen through 
a twleve-year-old doctor’s apprentice. Inter- 
esting reading. Good reference material for 
the elementary school library. 


Monckton, Etta. The Little Clown. 
Warne, 1957. 44p. $1.25. 


Delightful little story for the very young 


of a little boy who lived in a circus, but 
who was a great disappointment to his father 
and his three older brothers, all of whom 
were talented performers. How the Little 
Clown redeemed himself, and came into his 
own will prove satisfying as well as enjoy- 
able. Gay, colored pictures enliven the text. 


Monckton, Etta. Tim Minds the 
Shop. Warne, 1957. 43p. $1.00. 


Young Tim Water-Rat’s first experience 
at minding his father’s shop by himself 
verged on disaster, but taught him a lesson 
he needed to learn. Entertaining reading 
for the very young with pictures and format 
suggestive of Beatrix Potter. 


Moore, Nancy. The Unhappy Hip- 


popotamus. Vanguard, 1957. unp. 
$2.75. 


A delightful picture book in pink and 
black—but mostly in pink—of poor Harriet 
Hippopotamus, who got tired of being a 
hippopotamus, and decided to be a human. 
But Harriet couldn’t smile, no matter how 
hard she tried, and no matter what she and 
her friend Mouse did, until the happy day 
when she took Owl’s advice and decided to 
be herself. Children will love the pictures, 
the story, the lists of familiar things that 
they enjoy. 


Morpvinorr, NicHo as (Nicholas, 
pseud). Coral Island. Doubleday, 
1957. unp. $2.75. 


Of a horse, a dog, a cat, a mynah bird 
and mostly of Terii, who wanted to grow 
big enough to be a pearl diver like his fat 
uncle, Teopu, all of whom lived on a coral 
island in the Pacific. The beautiful, exotic 
drawings of the talented and famous author- 
artist will transport the young reader to that 
far-away place. 


Morri.y, Mapce HaInEs AND LESLIE 
Morrit. John Muir, Protector of the 
Wilds. Abingdon, 1956. 128p. $1.50. 


John Muir is one of the neglected person- 
ages of American history. His stature as a 
naturalist and conservationist is such that 
he should rank with our best known public 
figures. Here is a simple book to introduce 
him to youthful readers. It is well written 
and pleasantly illustrated. 
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NorTH, STERLING. George Washing- 
ton, Frontier Colonel. Random, 1957. 
184p. $1.95. 

Children interested in the youth of Wash- 
ington will find here an accurate story en- 
hanced with both excerpts from contempo- 
rary writings and beautiful illustrations. The 
book deals mostly with Washington’s child- 
hood and pre-Revolutionary military exploits. 
It says little about his major achievements on 
which Washington’s greatness rests. 


Pines, Titure. The Indians Knew. 
McGraw, 1957. 32p. $2.00. 


THE INDIANS KNEW is a book that will 
be used more by children and teachers of the 
second, third and fourth grades. It is full 
of interesting materials and activities for the 
young child. In this book the child can re- 
late the life of the Indian and present day 
happenings. The pictures are interesting and 
informative. 


Power-WaTers, ALMA. Virginia 
Giant: The Story of Peter Francisco. 
Dutton, 1957. 224p. $3.00. 


Peter Francisco was abandoned by Span- 
ish sailors at Richmond when he was six 
years old. Adopted by Patrick Henry’s uncle, 
Anthony Winston, he grew to giant size, 
over seven feet. This alone gave his career 
as a Revolutionary soldier a dramati¢ qual- 
ity. This account for young readers deals 
with Francisco’s military career. The author 
handles her subject well, but the book would 
have been better if it had included a broader 
span of Francisco’s life. 


PyLte, Howarp. Otto of the Silver 
Hand. Scribner, 1957. 136p. $2.75. 


The plates for this popular story had be- 
come so badly worn a completely new edition 
had to be made. This new book is well made 
and illustrated beautifully. Young readers 
will be attracted to this fine story of a boy’s 
courage. 


Pyne, Mrs. Mase (Mandeville). 
When We Were Little. Hastings, 1957. 
95p. $3.50. 

Mabel Pyne, well-known author, her 
mother and her daughter combine their tal- 
ents in recollections of their respective child- 
hoods for Mrs. Pyne’s granddaughter, 
Sharon, in a most unusual and fascinating 
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book, thereby producing a unique commen- 
tary on life in America over three genera- 
tions. An excellent way for children to learn 
of the social history of their country. 


Reason, Joyce. To Capture the 
King! Roy, 1957. 144p. $3.00. 

A story of suspense and intrigue in Eng- 
land of the 1750’s. The central figures are 
a young stable boy and two young ladies. 
The atmosphere of the times is nicely cre- 
ated. Interesting reading. 


REINFELD, FRED. Trappers of the 
West. Crowell, 1957. 153p. $2.50. 
Stories of that hardy breed called the 


“mountain men,” trappers and guides who 
lived in the Great West beyond the Missis- 
sippi. There are short sketches ef some of 
the better known of those like Bridges and 
Carson. Good reference material for young 
readers. 


Rice, Inez. The March Wind. Lo- 
throp, 1957. unp. $2.75. 


A little boy’s adventures with the March 
wind and the curious black hat that he 
found, which transformed him magically 
and instantly into all kinds of fascinating 
people. Beautiful, imaginative illustrations, 
many of them colored, provide a gay and 
life-like accompaniment. 


Row.anD, Joun. The Penicillin 
Man: The Story of Alexander Fleming. 
Roy, 1957. 153p. $2.75. 


The story of Alexander Fleming, a Scotch 
farm boy who revolutionized medical science 
on a world-wide scale. Though not of a 
personal nature, this book should be of 
value to teen-agers interested in medical his- 
tory. 


SETH-SMITH, ELSIE KATHLEEN. The 
Black Tower. Vanguard, 1957. 205p. 
$3.00. 


Royalty lives in this exciting tale of two 
boys, one to be later the father of England’s 
first Tudor king, Henry VII, who face 
bravely years of hiding from those who 
would kill them. Except for a contrived 
“flashback” ending, the author offers a well- 
told story in which she skillfully employs 
15th century words and phrases. 
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Sootin, Laura. Let’s Go to a Police 
Station. Putnam, 1957. 42p. $1.95. 


Another in the “Let’s go” series, appro- 
priately illustrated in policeman’s blue, 
which is aimed at pre-view and summing up 
of such an excursion for elementary school- 
ers, 

STACHAN, WiNoNA. Christopher Jar- 
rett of New Plymouth. Dutton, 1957. 
192p. $3.00. 


The story of a waif snatched from the 
London streets and sold as a servant in the 
Plymouth Colony. An Horatio Alger type 
story, but filled with information on 17th 
century social habits. 


TRESSELT, Atvin. Wake Up, City! 
Lothrop, 1957. unp. $2.50. 


A “companion piece” to WAKE UP, 
FARM by the same author-illustrator team, 
this book for the picture-book age suggests 
in words and in the pictures with their ap- 
propriately-changing colors the slow, mys- 
terious changing of night to day in the city, 
so different from this same change in the 
country. 


VANCE, MARGUERITE. Secret for a 
Star. Dutton, 1957. 249p. $2.75. 


A young girl with unusual name of 
Prudence Trudhue faces two big problems: 
excessive weight and a grandmother who 
was never able to accept the fact that her 
minister-son of a fine New England family 
married an actress. After the death of the 
son and his wife in an automobile accident 
their daughter Prudence lives with, and even- 
tually wins the heart of her stiff-necked 
grandmother. Though Mrs. Vance’s fine 
vocabulary and easy movement in shifting 
point of view recommended the book some 
problems seem too easily resolved. 


Vitprac, CHARLES. Rose Island. Lo- 
throp, 1957. 109p. $3.75. 


A charming, unusual and quite French 
story of Tifernand, a little boy of Paris, 
who was transplanted from his home and 
unkind teacher to Rose Island, a fairy-tale 
place in the Mediterranean, where a colony 
of 30 boys lived happily, with many pleas- 
ures and a minimum of work. Only Tifer- 
nand seemed to miss his family, and when 
he set aff alone in his rowboat because he 
learned that his mother was ill, disaster 
nearly overtook him. The satisfactory de- 


nouement of the story is in keeping with the 
rest of the tale. The gay drawings are de- 
lightful and quite appropriate. 


WEALEsS, GERALD. Miss Grimsbee Is 
a Witch. Little, 1957. 123p. $2.75. 


A modern fairy tale in which a grade 
teacher is turned into an alligator bag. Many 
surprises develop as the story becomes more 
and more involved. Elementary readers. 


Weiss, Harvey. A Gondola for Fun. 
Putnam, 1957. unp. $2.50. 


A gay little tale of Venice, and of Mario, 
the gondolier’s son, who took over his 
father’s boatload of tourists, when his father 
fell overboard, and carried on in true gon- 
dolier tradition, but found that navigating 
a gondola wasn’t as much fun as _ he’d 
thought it would be. A good introduction 
to the fairy-tale city of canals, which has 
its own little lesson for the too-ambitious 
young. 


Witson, Heten (Holly Wilson, 
pseud). Snowbound in Hidden Valley. 
Messner, 1957. 186p. $2.95. 

Holly Wilson, mother of two teen-age 
daughters, writes a delightful story of loyalty 
and friendship between two little girls. There 
is depth to the story as the reader thinks 
about its purpose. The loyalty of Jo Shannon 
to Onata Leroy, her mistreated classmate, is 
a good lesson against prejudice. 


Yates, RaymMonp Francis. The 
Boys’ Book of Tools. Harper, 1957. 
173p. $2.50. 

This popular author explains in detail the 
basic tools used at home and school, There 
are chapters on selecting good tools and be- 


ginning the skillful use of them. Carefully 
illustrated. Elementary readers. 


Education and Psychology 


Ayars, ALBERT LEE. Administering 
the People’s Schools. McGraw, 1957. 
354p. $5.50. 

An excellent, concise treatment of the 


school superintendent’s job, containing many 
useful suggestions for school administrators. 
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Bartey, Farrn Coxe. You Have a 
Talent: Don’t Bury It. Moody, 1956. 
128p. $2.00. 

Some chatty and mildly inspirational 
pieces about vocational aims and occupa- 


tions, making the point that almost any 
calling can be a Christian service. 


BERNARD, HaRoLp WricuT. Toward 
Better Personal Adjustment, 2nd edi- 
tion. McGraw, 1956. 454p. $5.50. 


Well written for the high school or college 
student not planning systematic training in 
psychology. The factual issues are some- 
times clouded by middle-class morality. 


Burtt, Harotp Ernest. Applied 
Psychology, 2nd edition. Prentice, 
1957. 592p. $6.95. 

With so much of psychological training 
today necessarily devoted to defining what 
we do not know and what we cannot yet do, 
APPLIED PSYCHOLOGY provides us with 
a reminder that there is much we can do 
now. The ingenuity and wisdom of applica- 
tions of psychological knowledge and re- 
search skills to all aspects of life makes 
very stimulating reading. 


Crow, Lester D. anp ALIcE Crow. 
Understanding Our Behavior: The 
Psychology of Personal and Social Ad- 
justment. 347p. $6.00. text edition, 
$4.50. 

Provides a broad treatment of the dynam- 
ics of human behavior and the life areas 


in which adjustment problems occur. Solid 
treatment, but not unusual or original. 


DeEFERRARI, Roy JosEepH, editor. 
Functions of the Dean of Studies in 
Higher Education. Catholic University 
Press, 1957. 143p. $2.75 paper. 

Report of a workshop held in June, 1956 
at the Catholic University of America. The 
role of the academic dean and his relation 
to other administrative officers are covered 
in this volume. 


D’EveELYN, KATHERINE. Meeting 
Children’s Emotional Needs. Prentice, 
1957. 176p. $3.75. 

A brief non-technical discussion of prob- 
lems encountered in the classroom with the 
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authors’ personal suggestions and examples 
of how to deal with them. The chapter on 
parent conference is likely to be helpful for 
teachers, 


Etuis, Mary JACKSON AND Mayon 
ATHERTON. The First Grade Log. Deni- 
son, 1956. 85p. $4.95. 


Day-by-day through the year with the first 
grade, giving suggestions as to content, mate- 
rials and activities used in living and work- 
ing with young children. 


GESELL, ARNOLD LUCIUS AND 
OTHERS. Youth: The Years from Ten 
to Sixteen. Harper, 1956. 542p. $5.95. 


A non-theoretically organized, descriptive 
account of the social growth of children from 
ten to sixteen years. 


Hart, HorNELL. Autoconditioning. 
Prentice, 1956. 263p. $4.95. 


Modestly described, by the author, as “a 
new breakthrough in psychological science” 
comparable in importance to Mendel’s dis- 
coveries in genetics and to the release of 
atomic energy, “autoconditioning” is a 
method for relaxing and giving suggestions 
to oneself. Like yoga, there is probably 
something to it, but the author discredits 
his case by flimsy evidence and extravagant 
writing. 


HarTLeEy, EucGENE LEONARD AND 
RutH Hart ey, editors. Outside Read- 
ings in Psychology, 2nd edition. Crow- 
ell, 1957. 499p. $2.50. 


This volume, like the previous edition, is 
intended to make readings on a wide variety 
of topics readily available to general psy- 
chology students. The individual articles are 
of high quality and are correlated with chap- 
ters in the more widely used general psy- 
chology texts. 


Haskins, CHARLES Homer. The Rise 
of Universities. Cornell University 
Press, 1956. 118p. $1.25. 


Reprint of popular and informative lec- 
tures given at and published by Brown Uni- 
versity in 1923. 








HocartH, CHaRLes P. Crisis in 
Higher Education. Public Affairs 
Press, 1957. 60p. $1.00. 


A clear and concise statement of the 
problems that may be expected to arise in 
connection with the “Tidal Wave” of stu- 
dents expected within the next 13 years. 
The author stresses the theme that we 
cannot expect to look to the Federal Gov- 
ernment to solve all the problems. 


Humayun, Kasir. Education in New 
India. Harper, 1957. 212p. $2.75. 


The distinguished author of this challeng- 
ing and thought-provoking discussion of 
educational reconstruction in his country has 
added fresh laurels to his already great repu- 
tation as an educational leader in the new 
democracy. 


MacConneLL, James Davin. Plan- 
ning for School Buildings. Prentice, 
1957. 348p. $6.95. 


Designed more for the school executive 
than for the school plant specialist, prob- 
ably the best text to date for training the 
general school administrator who must ex- 
ercise leadership without technical skills in 
planning building programs. Good balance 
between policy matters and specific tech- 
niques. 


Peters, WILLIAM. PassportTo 


Friendship. Lippincott, 1957. 286p. 
$3.75. ; 
Interesting, detailed story of Donald 


Watts’ project of exchanging young people 
between countries for educational experi- 
ences in homes, camps and communities. 


PRESSEY, SIDNEY LEAVITT AND Ray- 
MOND KIHLEN. Psychological Develop- 
ment Through the Life Span. Harper. 
1957. 654p. $6.00. 

The increasing importance of a full knowl- 
edge of development of individuals through- 
out the years of maturity should assure a 
wide market for this volume. Although this 
is a revision and a condensation of an 
earlier book by the same authors, its contents 
have been brought completely up to date. 


Psychiatric Aspects of School De- 


segregation. Group for the Advance- 


ment of Psychiatry 94p. $1.00. Group 
Report #37. 


This report states that desegregation is 
not only a legal problem but also “a social 
and above all, a psychological problem.” 
Emphasis is placed on the necessity of in- 
sight and understanding in working out the 
knotty inter-racial problems affecting de- 
segregation. 


REMMERS, HERMAN HENRY AND OTH- 
ERS. Growth, Teaching and Learning; 
a Book of Readings. Harper, 1957. 
557p. $4.50. 


A book of readings on (1) The Growing 
Child (2) Emotional Development and Men- 
tal Hygiene (3) Measurement, Evaluation 
and Research Techniques. The readings 
have been selected with undergraduates pri- 
marily in mind, but the collection will be 
useful to many teachers already in service. 


SCHWARTZ, ALFRED AND OTHERS. 
Evaluating Student Progress in the 
Secondary School. Longmans, 1957. 
434p. $4.75. 


The authors have attempted to write a 
book which is theoretically sound but which 
provides practical solutions to practical 
problems of school teachers. In a large 
measure they have been successful, unless 
the minimal attention paid to theoretical 
issues tends to make teachers overtrained 
and undereducated, this should be a very 
helpful book for secondary school teachers. 


SHarp, Demaris Louise. 
Teach? Holt, 1957. 240p. $4.00. 


The reader will find here more than a 
hundred answers for the question “Why 
Teach?” In these replies from well-known 
persons in many fields can be found recorded 
the limitless variety of satisfactions which tie 
teachers to their profession. For every reader 
these short essays should stimulate an inter- 
est in teaching and teachers will find re- 
newed pride in their work. 


Why 


TRAXLER, ARTHUR Epwin. Tech- 
niques of Guidance, rev. ed. Harper, 
1957. 374p. $6.00. 

A thorough revision of a standard and 


aptly named book which emphasizes how to 
set up and carry out a guidance program. 
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WaLLin, J. E. W. Mental Deficiency. 
Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1956. 
200p. $5.00. 

A source book on the nature of various 


social and biological problems in mental 
deficiency. 


Warters, Jane. High School Per- 
sonnel Work Today, 2nd ed. McGraw, 
1956 358p. $4.75. 

This book attempts, with success, to sketch 
a student personnel program useful in to- 
day’s schools. It contains very pertinent 
background materials which fit the programs 
into the wider social context. 


Westey, Epcar Bruce. Nea: The 
First Hundred Years; the Building of 
the Teaching Profession. Harper, 1957. 
419p. $5.00. 

This magnificent contribution to the his- 
tory of education is worthy of both the dis- 
tinguished scholar who made it and the 
great professional organization whose first 
century provides its central theme. 


Wiccins, SAMUEL PauL. The Student 
Teacher In Action. Allyn, 1957. 217p. 
$2.95. 

A clear, direct, “Down-to-earth” discussion 
of what the prospective student teacher needs 
to know. Here is experience speaking with 
such aptness that student teachers—and even 
supervising teachers—cannot fail to profit. 
Summaries of procedural points within and 
at the end of chapters makes for effective 
usefulness. 


Wirticu, WALTER ARNO AND C. F. 
SCHULLER. Audio-Visual Materials; 
Their Nature and Use, 2nd edition. 
Harper, 1957. 570p. $6.50. 


At last an Audio-Visual book with some 
practical knowledge as well as theory. Well 
done! 


Literature 


BREE, GERMAINE AND MARGARET 
Gurron. An Age of Fiction. Rutgers, 
1956. 242p. $5.00. 

An over-view of the French novel from 
Gide to Camus as a reflection of the pre- 
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vailing problems of the times represented 
by the twenty writers considered. Much 
useful critical commentary and a valuable 
synthesis of the quality of thought repre- 
sented in this important medium during this 
period. 


CROWTHER, Bostey. The Lion’s 
Share. Dutton, 1957 320p. $5.00. 


Here is the story of the motion picture 
industry as seen through the rise of MGM. 
This is not “scholarly” history. Rather it 
is a jaunty account, filled with stories de- 
signed to please movie goers of the last 
thirty years. Fascinating reading. 


Homes, CHARLES S. AND OTHERS. 
The Major Critics. Knopf, 1956. 319p. 
$3.00. 


A modest volume of critical selections 
from eleven critics—Aristotle, Sidney, Jon- 
son, Dryden, Pope, Johnson, Wordsworth, 
Coleridge, Arnold, James, Eliot—conceived 
“as an adjunct to instruction in the history 
of English literature.” The materials are 
all valuable and, considering the size of the 
book, generally well edited. But one who 
was interested in “the major critics” and 
“the development of English literary criti- 
cism” would hardly be content with this 
limited a sampling. 


PEARE, CATHERINE OweENs. Wash- 
ington Irving: His Life. Holt, 1957. 
128p. $2.25. 


An informal life written for pre-teenage 
readers. The volume is well illustrated and 
pleasantly presented. 


PreRHAL, JEAN. Albert Schweitzer, 
The Story of His Life. Philosophical, 
1957. 160p. $3.00. 


Publicized as “a new authorized biogra- 
phy” of Schweitzer, this is a version of the 
German text, ALBERT SCHWEITZER: 
DAS-LESBEN EINES GUTEN MEN 
SCHEN. The approximately one hundred 
and fifty pages comprise essential biographi- 
cal data, significant anecdotes, quotations 
from Schweitzer, and many valuable photo- 
graphs, This is a very useful little book. 
It should make available to a wide range 
of readers some of the really significant fea- 
tures of the life of this great man. 








Winwakr, Frances. Elizabeth. World. 
1957. 245p. $3.00. 

An excellently written, sensitive word- 
portrait of the woman, Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning, this biography by Frances Win- 
war offers accurate, informative, and delight- 
ful material to the young readers. The au- 
thor wisely maintains interest by inclusion 
of only a small part of the poetry; yet she 
fires the reader to curiousity about that 
which she does not include. 


Woop, James PLaystep. Magazines 
in the United States. 2nd edition. 
Ronald, 1956. 403p. $5.00. 


This socio-economic treatment of a very 
influential type of publication has been 
brought up to date in its second edition by 
new paragraphs throughout the volume and 
one new chapter on the grocery-distributed 
magazine. From Colonial times to the pres- 
ent, the magazine as a social force is an- 
alyzed from the standpoint of its editors and 
contributors. 


Philosophy and Religion 


GREENWOOD, Davip. Truth and 
Meaning. Philosophical, 1957. 114p. 
$3.75. 

Six essays on logic with semantic and 
metaphysical overtones. Although written 
by one author, the book reads somewhat like 
a symposium. 


Lea, FRANK ALFRED. The Tragic 
Philosopher: A Study of Friedrich 
Nietzsche. Philosophical, 1957. 354p. 
$6.00. 


Not intended as biography, this study of 
Nietzsche seeks rather “to trace the develop- 
ment” of his thought. Thoroughly readable, 
replete with statements from Nietzsche’s 
works, it should prove welcome to those who 
need access to his works. 


Lanpis, Benson Younc. World Re- 
ligions. Dutton, 1957. 158p. $2.95. 


“A book for general readers, students 
libraries, professional workers and others 
who need a short and accessible source 
book” on religions, this modest text com- 
prises information on eleven world religions, 
four divisions of Christianity, and twenty- 


five Protestant denominations. Good only 
as a quick reference, but as such, it would 
be helpful. 


SULLIVAN, DANIEL JAMEs. An Intro- 
duction to Philosophy. Bruce, 1957. 
288p. $3.75. 

Intended as a “first introduction to philos- 
ophy” for both the student and the general 
reader, the text is clear, orderly, thoroughly 
readable. The authors, “working in the 
great classical realist tradition of Plato, 
Aristotle, Augustine, Aquinas, and their 
modern day inheritors,” have produced a 
text “intended for use by Catholic students” 
and have, accordingly, “not hesitated .. . 
to point out how the conclusions of philoso- 
phy may be complemented by the truths of 
revelation.” A well-edited and attractive pres- 
entation in its kind. 


Reference 


BEARDSLEY, S. W. AnD A. G. EDWELL. 
Human Relations in International 
Affairs. Public Affairs, 1956. 40p. 
$1.00. 


This carefully annotated bibliography of 
117 items, almost all of which are books, 
covers a wide area and necessarily omits 
many important titles. 


LarARuS, HAROLD. American Busi- 
ness Dictionary. Philosophical, 1957. 
522p. $10.00. 


Words and phrases used in many fields of 
business are defined here. A word used 
in the definition appearing in capitals indi- 
cates that this word or phrase has its own 
definition given in its alphabetic place. This 
dictionary should be very useful in a ref- 
erence collection. 


UNESCO STUDY ABROAD. Co- 
lumbia University Press, 1956. 719p. 
$2.00. 


This present volume lists over 74,000 op- 
portunities for fellowships, scholarships, or 
teaching positions offered by governments, 
universities, foundations in more than 100 
states and territories. The subjects of study 
cover almost every field of learning; the 
awards permit travel and study in almost 
every country of the world. 
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Science and Mathematics 


BIcLANDS, EILEEN. Madame Curie. 
Criterion, 1957. 191p. $3.00. 


Fascinating story of an amazing woman. 
Readable and full of interest and challenge 
for the teen-ager. 


Dup.ey, RutH Hussey. Our Amer- 
ican Trees. Crowell, 1956. 147p. $2.50. 


Our American Trees has a wealth of 
knowledge about trees which should interest 
nature lovers, and help arouse interest in 
other students. It is suitable for the Sth 
grade through the junior high school. 


GaLLanT, Roy A. Exploring the Uni- 
verse. Garden City, 1956. 62p. $2.00. 


Included are the various answers men 
have given to questions such as: what are 
stars? where do they come from? how large 
are they? This is a good book with excel- 
lent illustrations. 


Grove, ETHEL L. AND OTHERS. AI- 
gebra and Its Use, Books 1 and 2. 
American Book, 1956. $3.20 and $3.40. 


The text is more than adequate as a source 
of exercise and problems. The approach is 
traditional and not without questionable 
statements from the mathematical stand- 
point. 


KROEBER, ELSBETH AND OTHERS. Bi- 
ology. Heath, 1957. 608p. $4.68. 


This is a well-written, well-illustrated, 
comprehensive textbook of high school biol- 
ogy. The “test yourself,” “do it yourself,” 
suggestions at the end of each chapter make 
the book challenging as well as informative. 
The authors rightly present the point of 
view that the science of biology is an on- 
going search for truth. 


MITCHELL, Puitip Henry. A Text- 
book of General Physiology, 5th ed. 
McGraw, 1956. 885p. $10.50. 

An excellent textbook or library reference 
to be used primarily for graduate students or 
undergraduates who have a good chemistry 
background. The diagrams and illustrations 
are oversimplified, however, the text itself 
is written on a fairly high plane. 


SHUTE, WILLIAM GEORGE AND OTH- 
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ERS. Intermediate Algebra. American 
Book, 1956. 486p. $3.40. 


The book’s format is good. It is modern 
from the standpoint of color printing, use of 
cartoons, and “Doings of Dumbo.” The 
mathematical treatment is not too careful 
nor is the modern point of view reflected. 


Social Science 


ALDRIDGE, ALFRED OweEN. Franklin 
and His French Contemporaries. New 
York University Press, 1957 260p. 
$4.75. 


Another volume for the bulging shelf of 
Franklin studies. This one pits Franklin’s 
personality against the 18th Century French 
legends about his personality. The method 
increases our understanding of Franklin 
and throws some light on the French. The 
sources used assure the reader that the 
book contains sprightly material. 


Barron, Mitton LEon, ed. Ameri- 
can Minorities. Knopf, 1957. 518p. 
$5.75. 

American Minorities is an interesting book 
of readings on the problems of religious, ra- 
cial, and national minorities in the United 
States. The readings are well supplemented 
by editorial introductions and comments. 


The book itself is pro-minority. Perhaps it 
should be. 


Beer, SiR GAvIN DE. Alps and Ele- 
phants: Hannibal's March. Dutton, 
1956. 123p. $2.75. 

Finding the route which Hannibal followed 
across the Alps has been a puzzle which has 
fascinated the Director of the British Mu- 
seum of Natural History for years. His an- 
swer to the puzzle provides this small vol- 
ume which will fascinate many readers who 
have only a mild interest in either Hannibal 
or elephants. 


BRINTON, CLARENCE CRANE AND OTH- 
ERS. Modern Civilization. Prentice. 
1957. 868p. $8.75. 


A single volume work beginning with the 
Renaissance based on the larger History of 
Civilization by the same authors. This is 
one of the most satisfactory college texts in 
the highly competitive Western Civilization 
field. 
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Burns, ALAN (Sir). In Defence of 
Colonies. Macmillan, 1957. 338p. 
$5.75. 


Dewy-eyed adherents of the principle of 
immediate self-determination for all peoples 
of the world need to read this volume. Its 
bias is that of a doughty conservative whose 
life has been spent in British colonial ad- 
ministration. Even so, or perhaps because 
of his bias, Burns raises many questions 
which American critics of Colonialism and 
imperialism need to face squarely. 


CALDWELL, JoHN Cope. Communism 
In Our World. Day, 1956. 126p. $2.75. 


This book was written in response to the 
plea made by one of the young Americans 
who decided to remain in China after the 
Korean war but who later said, “If I had 
really been educated before I left this coun- 
try and known what communism really 
was ...” Mr. Caldwell tries to tell young 
readers in simple and vigorous style what 
he believes communism really is. 


CaLLison, CHARLES H. America’s 
Natural Resources. Ronald, 1957. 
31 1p. $3.75. 


A succinct analysis, by many authors, of 
the problems involved in the conservation of 
renewable resources. Intended for the gen- 
eral reader, excellent supplementary reading 
for high school and college students. 


DRUCKER, PETER FERDINAND. Amer- 
ica’s Next Twenty Years. Harper, 1957. 
114p. $2.75. 


A series of popularized and somewhat 
spectacular essays on present trends and 
problems in the fields of labor, business, 
higher education, natural resources and 
politics. Used with caution (the author uses 
little) the volume is an excellent discussion 
starter on these major issues. 


Garst, Mrs. Dorris (Shannon). 
William Bent and His Adobe Empire. 
Messner, 1957. 192p. $2.95. 

A story of the West—the New Mexico 
Territory more specifically—and one of its 
well-known characters. Like others of the 
author’s western biographies, this is a nicely 
written account. Good reference material. 


Hatt, JoHn OLiveR AND R. E. 
Kuncer. Problem Solving In Our 


American Democracy. American Book, 
1957. 581p. $4.40. 


A new high school textbook for the senior 
problems course. Six units deal with prob- 
lem-solving and with political, social, eco- 
nomic, personal and international problems. 
The writing is appealing, the format excel- 
lent. 


Lanpis, JuDSoN TAYLOR AND MARY 
G. Lanois. Youth and Marriage; a 
Student Manual, 2nd edition. Pren- 
tice, 1957. 296p. $3.75. 


This is the second edition of a leading 
work-book for college courses in marriage 
and family living. The material is excellent 
and contains parallel references to a dozen 
successful textbooks. 


Lent, Henry Bo ies. Men At Work 
In the South. Putnam, 1957. 128p. 
$2.75. 


A supplementary reference for middle 
grades social studies. From oranges to beef 
cattle, shrimp boats to plastics, twenty-three 
Southern industries are described in accu- 
rate and interesting fashion. 


MACLACHLAN, JOHN AND Joe S. 
FLoyp. This Changing South. Uni- 


versity of Florida Press, 1956. 154p. 
$4.50. 


This excellent demographic study of the 
South describes accurately yet vividly the 
movement of both Negroes and whites from 
the farms to the cities of the South and the 
non-South. The social and economic con- 
sequences of this “profound change” are 
treated with clarity and perspective. 


National Consumer Credit Confer- 
ence. Consumer Credit and the Amer- 
ican Family: A Perspective Analysis 
(Proceedings of the Conference) Uni- 
versity of Michigan Press, 1956. 139p. 
$2.50. Michigan Business Papers, +32. 

This is a very interesting collection of 
articles which present economic data con- 
cerning the situation of American families. 
Students in sociology and economics will 
find the information somewhat slanted on 
the side of optimistic projections with little 


account taken of possible “flies in the oint- 
ment.” 
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National Society for the Study of 
Education. Yearbook (56th) Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1957. 320p. 
$8.00 (2 parts). 


A well-rounded yearbook. It deals with 
the subject with more of an adequacy than 
one might expect. A most desirable addition 
to the literature of education. 


PALMER, ARTHUR Jupson. Riding 
High: The Story of the Bicycle. Dut- 
ton, 1956. 191p. $5.95. 


A fascinating, well-illustrated history of 
that best of all means of transportation. Any- 
one who rides a bike or ever did ride one 
will enjoy this book. Good for the school 
library. 


Pope, Liston. The Kingdom Beyond 
Caste. Friendship, 1957. 170p. $3.00. 


This is a short and rather competent analy- 
sis of race relations by one who advo- 
cates racial integration on the basis of his 
religious convictions. 


PRATT, FLETCHER. The Battles That 
Changed History. Hanover, 1956. 348p. 
$4.95. 

Here is military history for the ordinary 
reader. Though the book is organized about 
a score of battles, the author treats the whole 
setting and significance of these battles from 
Alexander’s time to World War II. 


RICHARDSON, FRANK Howarp. For 
Teenagers Only: The Doctor Discusses 
Marriage. Tupper, 1957. 112p. $2.95. 


A practical, sensible little book to help 
teenagers about such matters as petting, 
going steady, and early marriage. Easy read- 
ing—largely in the form of teen-age “bull 
sessions.” 


Root, Robert WALTER. Progress 
Against Prejudice. Friendship, 1957. 
165p. $2.50. 


This small book reports many cases of 
“progress” in integrating the Negro into all 
phases of American life, especially in church 
and religious relationships. The material is 
rather objectively reported although the 
author makes it clear that he believes that 
“racism is sinful” and that the “whites are 
the chief offenders.” 
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STRECKER, EDWARD ADAM AND V. T. 
LatuBurc. Their Mothers’ Daughters. 
Lippincott, 1956. 255p. $3.75. 


A popular and quite readable treatment 
of mother-daughter relationships and the 
learnings of the female sex role in our so- 
ciety, enlivened by many case references, 
with a Freudian bias. 


ToLLEs, FREDERICK Barnes. James 
Logan and the Culture of Provincial 
America. Little, 1957. 228p. $3.50. 


Another volume in the useful “Library of 
American Biography” series. Logan was one 
of the major provincial leaders of early 18th 
century Pennsylvania. He exemplifies the 
men who brought learning to the New World 
and remolded it to suit the unique conditions 
found in America. The book is simply, but 
skillfully written. 


Wuite, WitttiamM CHAPMAN AND 
Rutu Wuite. Tin Can On A Shingle. 
Dutton, 1957. 176p. $3.50. 


The fascintaing story of the Union ship 
MONITOR which did battle with the Con- 
federate ironclad MERRIMAC. In a dra- 
matic encounter the age of iron began in 
naval warfare. The author’s account is clear 
and fast moving, and should be entertaining 
and informative to both teenagers and adults. 


Woo Ley, Sir LEonarb. Dead Towns 
and Living Men. Philosophical, 1956. 
220p. $6.00. 


An autobiographical account of Wooley’s 
interesting career as an archaeologist which 
dates back to the pre-World War I era. 
Good reading for the student who wants to 
learn how we learn about early civilization. 


WorcESTER, DoNALD EMMETT AND 
WENDELL SCHAEFFER. The Growth and 
Culture of Latin America. Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1956. 963p. $8.50. 


A very well-writtten history intended for 
college use. This is much more than a hand- 
book of facts; It is history intended fer the 
thoughtful and reflective reader. 
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BricuT, FRANK F. AND RALPH Por- 
TER. To Be An American. Lippincott, 
1957. 636p. $3.80. 


An anthology designed for text and sup- 
plementary use. The book is filled with ex- 
cellent selections and divided into six units. 
Typical units are “Freedom and Responsi- 
bility” and “Legend and Legacy.” 


DeGrazia, ALFRED. The American 


Way of Government. Wiley, 1957. 
806p. $6.50. 


Another addition to the growing shelf of 
college texts for American government 
courses. This one stresses structure and pro- 
cedures in government operations. It is 
clearly written and should prove to be a 
popular text. 


DouBLepDAy, NEAL FRANK. Studies 
In Reading: And Related Writing. 
Heath, 1957. 474p. $4.25. 


A rich and appropriate collection of items, 
carefully selected and ordered and accom- 
panied by well-prepared exercise material. 
Particularly useful for correlating reading, 


writing and discussion. A very attractive 
book as well. 


HorsTaDTER, RICHARD AND OTHERS. 
The United States: The History of A 
Republic. Prentice, 1957. 812p. $7.95. 

A first rate textbook in American history. 
The attractive features include clear maps, 
good illustrations and a pleasant format. 
The interpretation seems balanced and 


there is a fair division between political and 
social topics. 


LATOURETTE, KENNETH Scott. A 
Short History of the Far East. Mac- 
millan, 1957. 754p. $6.00. 


A new edition of one of the most satis- 
factory general histories of Asia. (India is 
included as well as East Asia). The major 
change from earlier editions is an additional 
chapter. The reader who knows little about 
the history of this continent will find this 
book more useful than some of the other 
standard college texts. 


STEPHENS, JoHN MortiMer. Educa- 
tional Psychology: The Study of Edu- 
cational Growth. Holt, 1956. rev. ed. 
717p. $6.00. 

A useful text, written in a careful, schol- 
arly fashion. Covers the standard areas; 


learning, social development, transfer, guid- 
ance and mental hygiene. 
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Educational Measurement and Evaluation 


By J. H. BRADFIELD and H. STEWART MOREDOCK, 
both at Sacramento State College. This basic comprehensive 
book is designed to aid teachers in understanding the prin- 
ciples and the practice of valid measurement and evaluation 
techniques. An excellent guide and reference, this book 
affords an intelligent balance between theory and applica- 
tion, an extensive glossary of technical terms, and an an- 
notated bibliography of standard tests. It treats measure- 
ment and evaluation for both the elementary and secondary 
school. 1957, 509 pages, $5.50 


Developing a High-School Core Program 


By LUCILE L. LURRY, the University of Kentucky; and 
ELSIE }. ALBERTY, The Ohio State University. Presenting 
the philosophical and psychological basis of the core pro- 
gram, this practical text emphasizes its specific purposes, 
structure, and techniques. The problems involved in de- 
veloping a core program are thoroughly analyzed in the 
light of the authors’ experience. The text shows how learn- 
ing units are developed cooperatively in the classroom by 
teachers and pupils, and documents principles and practices 
throughout with examples drawn from core classes. 1957, 
297 pages, $4.75 


Creative and Mental Growth, Third Ecition 


By VIKTOR LOWENFELD, Pennsylvania State University. 
Now applicable to secondary as well as elementary schools, 
the new third edition of this leading text in art education 
incorporates the latest research throughout the book and 
features new illustrations plus new material on such subjects 
as grading the child’s product, the meaning of discipline in 
the classroom, coloring and workbooks and art education, 
adolescent art, the gifted child, and therapeutic aspects of 
art education. 1957, 541 pages, $5.90 


Personal Adjustment: An Approach 
Through the Study of Healthy Personality 


By SIDNEY M. JOURARD. Clearly written, from a positive 
point of view, this well-documented text discusses the factors 
determining the healthy adjusted personality. The sections on 
Expositions of Interpersonal Relations, Love, the Self-Struc- 
ture, and Conscience are new to the field. “. . . it is indeed a 
new approach to mental hygiene and a far better one than 
what we now have available.”"—from a critical report. Ready 
Spring, 1958 


The Macmillan Company 


60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11 
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A FOURTH OF A NATION 
By PAUL WOODRING. 264 pages. $4.50 


This unique and challenging work goes to the heart of the problem in the need for a new 
educational philosophy—one which would make accommodation for the exceptional student 
by grading groups within high schools according to ability. The author believes that this 
system will produce the truly educated person, a drastic reform that can lift: American 
education out of its present crisis, 


FOOTBALL FUNDAMENTALS 
Basic Strategy and Teaching Methods 


By JOHN F. BATEMAN, University of Pennsylvania; and PAUL V. 
GOVERNALI, San Diego State College. 304 pages, $5.95 


\ timely new text and reference book for courses offered in physical education departments. 
Its aim is to help prospective football coaches understand the offensive and defensive 
theories of football, and to teach them effectively. Primary emphasis is on the general 
fundamentals of football and methods of teaching, with such up to date aspects as Wing 
Back Formations, the Split-T, and the Belly and Drive Series. 


OCCUPATIONAL INFORMATION 


Where to Get It and How to Use It in Counseling and in Teaching 
By ROBERT HOPPOCK, New York University. 534 pages, $6.75 


\ college text combining the sources and uses of occupational information. It is designed for 
use in courses training counselors for schools, colleges, and other organizations, as well as for 
all those to whom people turn when they want facts about jobs. It is the first book to cover, 
in one volume, the three aspects of the subject. i.e. where to get occupational information; 
how to use it in counseling: and how to use it in teaching. 


HOW TO TEACH IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
By BERNARD G. KELNER, University of Pennsylvania. Ready in De- 


cember 


In a down-to-earth and readable style. the author shows the basic teaching method in the 
elementary schoo]. It is designed for the student preparing to teach, as well as for the 
beginning teacher seeking help in the critical “first-days” and the veteran teacher anxious 
to improve. Definite suggestions are offered, from getting a position to evaluation on the 
job; and important teaching problems are considered in the light of actual experience. 


McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 





330 WEST 42nd STREET NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 
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